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I. — The Lex Curiata de Imperio. 
By WILLIAM F. ALLEN, 

PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

It is well known that the Roman magistrates, after entering 
upon their offices, procured the passage of a law defining their 
powers with precision. In the case of the censors this law 
was passed in the comitia centuriata ; in the case of all the 
other patrician magistrates, in the comitia curiata, an assem- 
bly which existed in the later centuries of the republic for 
hardly any other purposes than this, and which accordingly 
sank into a purely formal assemblage, in which the several 
curies were represented by an equal number of beadles, 
lictors. Nevertheless, this purely formal act was regularly 
insisted upon down to the close of the republic. The law 
was of the same general character, whether passed by curies 
or centuries, and whether dealing with the imperiutn or not. 
Nevertheless, as it is best known in connection with the im~ 
perium of the consuls, praetors, and dictators, it has come to 
be known by the inexact title of lex curiata de imperio. The 
phrase de imperio is not properly a part of the title, but 
simply describes the scope of the law in reference to this 
particular group of magistrates ; in the case of the aediles 
and quaestors, as well as of the censors, it would necessarily 
be de potestate. Nevertheless, it is only with regard to the 
imperium that the question can have any practical impor- 
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tance. Upon assuming office all magistrates entered with- 
out delay upon the exercise of the administrative and purely 
civil functions of their office, and the neglect to pass this law, 
or its failure through intercession of the tribunes, can have 
worked no practical reduction of their powers. The imperium, 
on the other hand, carrying with it the right to command 
troops and to inflict the death penalty, was too formidable a 
power to be exercised by any one who had not been formally 
invested with it. Consequently, while the law in question 
was, in relation to other offices, so pure a formality that it 
is known to us only as a piece of antiquarianism, the law de 
imperio is an act frequently mentioned, and possessing a real 
historical importance. 

Here it is to be noticed that in the period after Sulla the 
consuls and praetors within their year of office possessed only 
the civil imperium, that is, general executive and administra- 
tive power within the limits of Italy ; for them, therefore, it 
made no difference whether they secured the passage of this 
law or not, until the time came for them to go to the govern- 
ment of a province in the following year. This the posses- 
sion of the imperium, which did not require to be renewed, 

* enabled them to do without interruption. There is no doubt 
that the law, being now a mere formality, was often neglected ; 
Cicero says (leg. agr. ii. 12, 30) : consulibus legem curiatam 
ferentibus a tribunis plebis saepe est intercession. In this case 
no embarrassment would result until it came to acts which 
rested distinctly upon the military imperium, such as holding 

» the comitia centuriata (which power was, of course, contained 
in the limited itnperium of this period), and taking the gov- 
ernment of a province. Since our discussion therefore is 
exclusively confined to # the right to exercise these powers, 
we will speak of the law in question by its familiar if in~ 
exact title, 'as lex curiata de imperio. 

It has usually been held that this law actually conferred 
upon the magistrate the powers of his magistracy, the elec- 
tion and inauguration in the office being only inchoate and 
incomplete acts. Mommsen, however, in his Romisches Staats- 
recht (i. p. 52, first edition), takes the ground that it is not to 
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be looked upon as an act of legislation, but rather as an 
obligatory act, which the citizens cannot refuse to a magis- 
trate who has already entered upon his office : [Als eigent- 
licher Volksbeschluss darf er nicht aufgefasst werden, sondern 
vielmehr als eine Verpflichtung, die die Burgerschaft dent 
verfassungsmdssig ins Amt gelangten Beamten nicht verwei- 
gern kann:] and that it in, strictness of speech gives the 
magistrate no right which he does not already possess [Auch 
giebt der Act streng genommen dem Beamten kein Recht, das 
er nicht bereits hat]. It is with diffidence that one differs 
from a scholar of Mommsen's authority ; but as it is upon 
a question of interpretation rather than of fact, and as it is a 
frequent charge against this great man that he is prone to 
push his pre-conceived theories beyond what is warranted by 
the evidence, I will venture to present the grounds upon 
which I conclude that the lex curiata de imperio, even if it 
had become a mere formality, was nevertheless a necessary 
act, and did really confer the intperium ; that without it the 
authority of the magistrate was incomplete. 

Mommsen admits indeed that his proposition does not 
admit of positive proof [geradezu beweisen lasst dieser Satz 
sich nicht] : he maintains, nevertheless, that it follows by 
necessity from the nature of things, and is supported by the 
evidence of several well-established instances. If the city 
should be attacked before this law had been carried, it is not 
to be supposed that its .defence would be omitted for the lack 
of a person qualified to take command. As to this it can 
only be said : Salus populi suprema lex. The case is quite 
analogous to that of a province left by the sudden death of 
its governor without any legitimate commander ; in such a 
case, as Mommsen has himself shown (p. 179), there must 
of necessity have been some way of temporarily filling the 
vacancy. We may compare also the formula videant consules 
ne quid res publica detrimenti capiat, by which the Senate 
bestowed the military intperium upon the consuls, in great 
emergencies, during the period after Sulla, when these 
magistrates possessed only the civil imperium. It may be 
assumed that if the magistrates lacked the. formal power to 
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command troops, the Senate would have bestowed upon them 
this extraordinary authority. 

The first example which Mommsen adduces to support his 
view, is that of Caius Flaminius, consul B.C. 217, who en- 
tered upon his office at Ariminum and who, consequently, 
could not have carried the lex curiata for himself, as was cer- 
tainly usual and as is assumed to have been requisite. But this 
assumed necessity is by no means proved. In the case of the 
inferior magistrates, who had not the power to convene the 
assembly, the law must of course have been presented for 
them by one of the consuls, and it is hard to see why the 
same cannot have been done by a consul for his colleague, as 
indeed had been Mommsen's opinion previously. The objec- 
tion that the senatorial faction would not have been inclined 
to overlook an irregularity in the case of so obnoxious a per- 
son as Flaminius cannot have much weight in regard to a 
body inspired by so lofty a sense of patriotism as that which 
the Roman Senate displayed the next year towards a still 
more obnoxious consul, Varro. It is to be noticed that in the 
irregularities charged against Flaminius by the senatorial 
leaders (Livy, xxii. 1, 5) — quod Mi iustum impenutn . . . 
esse ? — there is no mention of the want of the lex curiata. 
The objections are purely formal: ntagistratus id [i.e., auspi- 
cium] a domo, publicis privatisque penatibus Latinis feriis actis, 
sacrificio in monte perfecto, votis rite in Capitolio nuncupatis 
secum ferre; nee privatum auspicia sequi, nee sine auspiciis 
profectum in externo ea solo nova atque Integra concip ere posse. 

Another instance is that of the consuls of B.C. 49, Lentulus 
and Marcellus, who continued to exercise authority during 
the following year as proconsuls, notwithstanding that they 
had neglected to procure the lex curiata before! leaving Rome 
at the beginning of their term of office. But this case tells 
on the other side. The senatorial government at Thes- 
salonica abstained from organizing for the year 48, by the 
election of new magistrates, for the reason that the failure to 
procure the lex curiata made it impossible for them to hold 
the comitia centuriata (ore tov vo/jlov ol vttcltoi tov (f>parpca- 
tlkov ovk ia-evrfpo^ea-ap, Dio Cassius, 41, 43). The lack of 
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this law had not, it is true, prevented them from exercising 
military authority during the year 49 : as has already been 
said, the military emergency required the assumption of 
power, and this may have been done by the authority of the 
Senate. But when it came to the specific formal act of hold- 
ing the centuriate assembly, which, as being the army, could 
only be held in virtue of the military imperiutn> the consuls 
shrank from such a transgression of the law, and preferred to 
continue the informal exercise of the imperium which they 
already held. The case of Camillus, in his dictatorship, the 
only other case referred to, can be met by analogy with either 
of the two cases considered : as Mommsen says, he must 
either have foregone the lex curiata, or it must have been 
procured for him by some other magistrate. 

A more puzzling case is that of Appius Claudius, consul 
B.C. 54, which is cited in another note. The circumstances 
in this case are peculiar, and can be understood only in con- 
nection with the succession of events during this summer, 
which are known to us pretty completely through Cicero's 
correspondence. 1 When the elections of July approached, 
rumors began to be rife of a corrupt bargain (the notorious 
coitio Memtniana) between the consuls Claudius and Domitius 
Ahenobarbus on the one hand and the consular candidates 
Memmius and Domitius Calvinus on the other (ad Q. fr. ii. 
15, b. 4 : ad Att. iv. 15, 7), but the terms of the bargain do not 
seem to have been known. It was probably these rumors 
that caused the election to be put off until September (ad Q. 
fr. ii. 16, 3). Towards the end of September, the two con- 
sular candidates having quarrelled, Memmius divulged the 
terms of the bargain in the Senate (ad Q. fr. iiL 1, 16), placing 
indeed written evidence in the hands of the consuls. The 
contract was to the effect that the consuls should secure the 

1 His letters to his brother Quintus (it 1 5 and 16, and Hi.), nearly all dated, 
enable us to construct the chronology with approximate accuracy. Those Xp 
Atticus (iv. 15 to 18) are in great confusion; £g. No. 16 has the date Oct. 1 
(§ 7); hut § 5 belongs to July 3-5 (cf. 15, 4), while §§ 9-12 come after Oct. 24. 
The edition of Baiter and Kayser has rearranged these sections so as to corre- 
spond to the chronology of the letters to Quintus. 
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election to these two men and that they for their part should 
produce fraudulent testimony to the passage of the lex curiata 
de imperio and of a senatus consultum making appropriations 
for the government of their provinces. Cicero's words are : 
ipse et suus competitor Domitius Calvinus . . . HS quadragena 
consulibus darent, si essent ipsi consules facti, nisi tres augures 
dedissent, qui se adfuisse dicerent, cum lex curiata ferretur, 
quae lata non esset, et duo consulares, qui se dicerent in ornan- 
dis provinciis consularibus scribendo adfuisse, cum omnino ne 
senatus quidem fuisset : ad Att. iv. 1 8, 2. 

It would seem that the lex curiata, which was regularly 
passed in March, in which month the military imperium 
commenced, had not been passed this year, and as the year 
drew ,to a close, the consuls, to whom provinces had been 
assigned by the Senate, were anxious to secure the authority 
to enter upon their government. Of course the whole com- 
pact came to naught when once divulged. Both candidates 
were at once indicted for bribery, as well as their competitors, 
Messala and Scaurus, and the consuls must seek for other 
authority to take their provinces. Appius declared promptly 
that he would go to his province without the law, and pay 
his own expenses (ad Q. fr. iii. 2, 3 ; ad Att. iv. 16, 12). This 
was in October. The fullest statement of his plans is given 
in a letter (ad fam. i. 9, 25) to Lentulus Spinther, the then 
governor of Cilicia, to which there is no date, but which must 
have been written at this time: Appius in sermonibus antea 
dictitabat, postea dixit etiam in se7iatu palam, sese, si licitum 
esset legem curiatam ferre, sortiturum esse cum collega pro- 
vinciam : si curiata lex non esset, se paraturum cum collega 
tibique successurum : legem curiatam consuli ferri opus esse, 
necesse non esse : se, quoniam ex senatus consulto provinciam 
haberet, lege Cornelia imperium habiturum, quoad in urbem 
introisset. Here is a positive assertion by Claudius, upon 
which Mommsen relies in his argument, that although the 
consul was under obligation (opus) to bring the law before 
the comitia, the passage of the law was not indispensable 
{necesse) to his possession of the imperium ; and that if he 
is prevented (by tribunician intercession) from taking his 
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province by regular procedure, he will do it by a simple 
agreement with his colleague. Cicero adds that there is a 
difference of opinion as to the legal question, and that he 
himself does not feel quite certain — mihi non tarn de iure 
certutn est — quamquatn ne id quidem dubium est 9 etc. ; the 
last phrase apparently meaning that he is pretty certain that 
it is bad law. As a matter of fact, Appius went to his province 
and returned with the expectation of a triumph : but whether 
he had procured the lex curiata is uncertain. The year at 
any rate ended with an interregnum. 

It will be noted that what Appius claimed was the right 
de facto to exercise the imperium in the province : the prov- 
ince had been assigned by the Senate, and, by the Cornelian 
Law (of Sulla), he could continue his command until he 
returned to the city. This seems to point to an exercise of 
military command by authority of the Senate, similar to that 
granted by the phrase videant consules ne quid respublica 
detrimenti capiat: but instead of resting his case simply upon 
the necessity of keeping the governmental machinery in 
operation, he undertook to defend his position by a legal 
quibble — that the law was opus, but not necesse. 

That this assertion of Claudius was not a recognized prin- 
ciple of constitutional law, but a theory got up for the occa- 
sion, is made probable by the character of the man and his 
family. This Appius Claudius, elder brother of the dema- 
gogue Publius Clodius, was the head of that Claudian gens 
which Mommsen has shown to have been distinguished, 
not for conservatism and patrician arrogance, as is usually 
assumed, but for a revolutionary and innovating spirit. His 
consulship (b.c. 54) affords another illustration of his reck- 
less interpretations of law. The Pupian Law forbade the 
Senate to meet on dies comitiales: the Gabinian Law set 
apart the sessions of the Senate in the month of February, 
to be devoted to foreign affairs — receiving embassies and 
making provision for the provincial governments. When 
Appius reached the day of the Quirinalia (Feb. 17) in his con- 
sulship, he appears to have found that the consideration of 
foreign affairs had not made so much headway as was desir- 
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able. The remainder of the month of February being chiefly- 
made up of dies comitiales, he declared that he would use 
these for meetings of the Senate in spite of the Pupian Law : 
Comitialibus diebus, qui Quirinalia sequuntur, Appius inter- 
pretatur non impediri se lege Pupia, quominus habeat senatum, 
et y quod Gabinia sanctum sit, etiam cogi ex Kal. Feb. usque ad 
Kal. Mart, legatis senatum quotidie dari (Cic. ad Q. fr. ii. 
13, 3). In his view the Gabinian Law superseded and set 
aside the operation of the Pupian Law. Nor was Appius the 
only lawless interpreter of laws in these lawless times. Two 
years before (b.c. 56), we find a tribune of the plebs claiming 
precedence over the consuls in the right to put questions to 
vote in the Senate : Lupus, trib. pi. . . . intendere coepit ante 
se oportere discessionem facere quant consules (Cic. ad fam. i. 
2, 2), — a claim which Cicero justly characterizes as et iniqua 
et nova. In the year of Appius* consulship (b.c. 54), we have 
a propraetor, P©mptinius, demanding a triumph, which is 
opposed for the lack of the law under discussion : negant 
latum de imperio, et est latum insulse (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, 12). 
Cicero adds, in amazement at Appius* hardihood: Appius 
sine lege, suo sumptu, in Ciliciam cogitat. 

One is tempted to suspect that the embarrassment of the 
consuls of b.c. 54 was similar to that of b.c. 49, — the incom- 
petency to hold the comitia centuriata without the formal 
grant of the imperium. It is certain that this was the 
difficulty with the consuls at Thessalonica. Dio says (41, 
43) that they had consuls and a Senate of two hundred mem- 
bers, and a place consecrated for the auspices {templum), so 
that they might be reckoned to have the people and the city 
there, but for the lack of the lex curiata they could elect no 
magistrates. It is easy to see a distinction between the two 
acts, — the exercise of military command and the holding of 
the assembly for elections. The one was an absolute neces- 
sity in an emergency, such as might arise at any time, and 
could not be anticipated. If an enemy attacked the city 
before the imperium had been formally conferred upon the 
magistrates ; if by any accident or disaster an army in a 
province was left without a legally qualified commander ; in 
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neither of these cases could it be supposed that the safety 
of the state would be allowed to depend upon such a mere 
formality as the passage of this law had now come to be. 
The comitia t on the other hand, were part of the organic law, 
a necessary part of the constitutional machinery, not depen- 
dent in any way upon accident or emergency : it might 
therefore be held strictly to all the formal requirements of 
the law for its validity. It is easy to understand, therefore, 
that the military imperiutn might be exercised merely by the 
authority of the Senate, or by no formal authority at all ; 
while the cotnitia could not be summoned unless all the 
formal conditions had been observed. There is no indication 
in the record that this consideration had any weight with 
Appius Claudius; but our information is very imperfect, and 
as it was clearly the governing consideration with the consuls 
of B.C. 49, it may very well have had weight at this time. 
The object of Memmius and Calvinus may have been, not 
merely to obtain the influence of the consuls in their behalf, 
but to secure for the consuls the formal right to hold the 
election. 

Turning now from special cases to the question of legal 
obligation, we find the most positive statements of the abso- 
lute necessity of the act for the exercise of military authority 
in all its forms. Livy (v. 52, 15) uses the expression cotnitia 
curiata^ quae rem tnilitaretn continet Cicero's expression is 
even stronger : consult, si legem curiatam non habet y attingere 
rem militarem non licet (de leg. agr. ii. 12, 30). In relation 
to this same agrarian law, which provides for ten commission- 
ers, whose authority should be granted by a lex curiata, he 
says : sine lege curiata nihil agi per decemviros posse (11, 28), 
and adds that the law provides for the contingency of the 
lex curiata not being passed : si ea [lex] lata non erit . . . 
turn ii decemviri eodem iure sint quo qui optima lege. That 
is, the law creating the office, while conferring the imperium 
upon the commissioners (in the regular form, by a lex curiata), 
makes provision against a formal defect, which would nullify 
the purposes of the law, by giving their actions entire valid- 
ity even in that case. It follows that without this provision 
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the failure to carry the law would make their action invalid. 
Again, in the year B.C. 56, the demagogue Clodius, being 
himself curule aedile, and engaged in prosecuting Milo, the 
champion of the Senate, contrived (no doubt through some 
tribune) to prevent the passage of the lex curiata : irplv yap 
i/celvov redrjvai, says Dio (39, 19), ovr aXKo ri ra>v airovhaiwv 
iv tcS koivqi 7rpa^6rjvai f ovre Bltcrjv ovBefilav iaa^Orjvai ef~rjv. 
The purpose of Clodius, says Dio, was to keep up the con- 
fusion, 07r©5 eVi irkelov airopoirj : what is significant for our 
argument is Dio's statement of the legal effects of the failure 
to pass the law. 

But although the formal grant of the itnperium was regarded 
as necessary for the exercise of military authority, it is a 
significant fact that under several circumstances it was regu- 
larly made, not by the comitia curiata, but by some other 
organ of the government. It may be questioned whether 
this was ever the case with the power to hold the centuriate 
comitia; but with the power to command the army, especially 
in the case of proconsuls, there are numerous single instances, 
and even classes of instances, in which this was the case. 
For example, in regard to the proconsul Quintus Fulvius, 
B.C. 2.1 1, the Senate voted : cui-ne minueretur imperium si in 
urbem venisset, decernit Senatus ut Q. Fulvio par cum consuli- 
bus imperium esset (Liv. xxvi. 9. 10). Here the imperium was 
not granted, but the already existing imperium was elevated 
in rank. A better known case is that of Caesar Octavianus, 
to whom the Senate gave the imperium early in the year 43 : 
demus igitur imperium Caesari, sine quo res militaris admi- 
nistrate, teneri exercitus, beilum geri non potest (Cic. Phil. v. 
16, 45). But even the plebeian assembly of the tribes regu- 
larly granted the imperium on two occasions :__ first, to enable 
a victorious commander to retain the authority over his army 
within the city on the day of his triumph (Liv. xxvi. 21. 5. 
See Becker, Altertkumer, ii. 2, 66) ; secondly, in the more im- 
portant case of a proconsul or propraetor who entered upon 
the government of a province after an interval of time since 
the expiring of his magistracy ; e.g. Cicero's proconsulship in 
Cilicia, B.C. 51. In both these cases the imperium was con- 
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ferred by a plebiscitum (Mommsen, Rechtsfrage zwischen 
Caesar und dem Senat, p. 45, note). These cases prove not 
that no formal grant of the imperiutn was necessary, but that 
it might be made by some other authority than the comitia 
curiata; not, however, it would seem, for the purpose of 
holding the comitia centuriata. 

The reason given by Cicero fortthe requirement of the law 
shows that it was regarded as, in its origin, not a bare and 
unessential formality, but a substantial grant of power. He 
says that its object was to give the people an opportunity to 
reconsider their action in the election of magistrates, imply- 
ing that if they had elected an unfit person they could, at 
any rate, by refusing to pass this law, limit his power of doing 
mischief. Maiores de singulis magistratibus bis vos senten- 
tiam ferre voluerunt. Nam cum centuriata lex censoribus fere- 
batur y cum curiata caeteris patriciis magistratibus, turn iterum 
de eisdem indicabatur, ut esset reprehendendi fiotestas, si popu- 
lum beneficii sui paeniteret (leg. agr. ii. 11, 26). 

This view is supported by the account which he gives of 
the first historical example of the law, in the succession of 
Numa Pompilius to the kingly authority : quamquam populus 
curiatis eum comitiis regem esse iusserat> tamen ipse de suo 
imperio curiatam legem tulit (de rep. ii. 13, 25). The same 
action is ascribed to Tullus Hostilius (17, 31), Ancus Marcius 
(18, 33), and Tarquinius Priscus (20, 35). 

Why this twofold action of the people was required (cum 
maiores binis comitiis voluerint vos de singulis magistratibus 
indicare, Cic. de leg. agr. ii. 1 1, 27) can be best understood 
if we look a little more closely at the fundamental institutions 
of the Roman state. King, Senate, and Popular Assembly 
are the three integral institutions naturally evolved in the 
progress of early society ; but they are not always developed 
in the same degree or on the same lines. In Greece the 
king was the preponderant power, having an hereditary 
authority somewhat approaching that of oriental monarchs ; 
among the Germans sovereignty, if we may use a modern 
term, resided in the popular assembly. The early Roman 
constitution, on the other hand, was essentially aristocratic, 
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the Senate being the controlling element. 1 This resulted 
from the peculiar structure of Roman society, in which the 
patriarchal authority of the father of the family, the patria 
potestas, was strained to a greater degree of rigor than in any 
other known society. I will not discuss the question whether, 
as Sir Henry Maine held, this Roman patria potestas was the 
original type, or, as the late Prof. Ernest Young argued, it 
was an exceptional form peculiar to the Romans ; I will only 
say that Professor Young's arguments seem to me unanswer- 
able. According to this patria potestas, however derived, the 
Roman paterfamilias was the only member of the family 
who had any status before the law ; he was its absolute ruler 
and its sole proprietor. The assembly of these heads of 
family, the patres, was in a legal point of view the Roman 
people. This assembly, therefore, known as the Senate, or 
council of old men, was, in this stage of society, regarded as 
in absolute possession of the auspices, or the religious sanc- 
tion upon which the state rested. This point of view was 
never lost out of sight through the whole period of the 
republic. Under all constitutional charges, and in spite of 
the ever-increasing disintegration of the patriciate, the patri- 
cian senators continued to be the source of all government, 
the body to whom all authority reverted whenever there was 
an interruption of the regular action of the governmental 
machinery. When this machinery ran down, as we may say, 
from a failure to elect the new magistrates in season, or from 
any other cause, as it did several times in the course of the 
last century of the republic, the patrician senators were the 
only authority competent to wind it up again. On the occur- 
rence of an interregnum, the interrex was invariably a senator 
of patrician family. 

Now with this fundamental principle of the Roman polity, 
by which the sovereignty belonged to the patrician Senate — 
an essentially aristocratic principle — the Romans associated 
two other principles of great practical importance, the one of 
a monarchical, the other of a democratic character. The first 

1 This point was first established by Rubino, in his Untersuchungen iiber 
r'dmische Verfassung und Geschichte, 
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was the Roman practice of lodging in the hands of their magis- 
trates for the time being the greatest fulness of executive 
authority of which we have record in any free state. The 
auspices belonged to the Senate, it is true, but their tem- 
porary possession, except in the case of an interregnum, was 
with the magistrates, and its exercise was practically un- 
limited during the term of office. The other principle, demo- 
cratic in character, was that by which, in the duties and 
privileges of citizenship, the son in potestate was the full 
equal of the paterfamilias. The assembly of the people, the 
popular branch of the constitution, was composed of every 
man of fighting age — it was the army, convened for purposes 
of government. Thus, while the ultimate authority rested 
with the Senate, composed only of patres, or persons who 
were sni iuris, in the assembly the son had equal authority 
with his father, and was equally entitled to hold a magistracy. 

If we put these three principles of the Roman constitution 
together — the original sovereignty of the Senate as the im- 
personation of the people ; the concentration of authority in 
the hands of the magistrates ; and the equality of all citizens 
of fighting age in political relations, — we shall see the pur- 
port of the lex curiata de imperio. The magistrate was first 
designated by the assembly, but the Senate, by its patrum 
auctoritas, had the right to refuse its sanction to the action of 
the people : next, the elected magistrate was inaugurated, 
and thus placed in possession of the auspices. The posses- 
sion of the auspices made him for the time being the repre- 
sentative of the Senate as the impersonation of the State, 
and gave him authority to convene the Senate and the as- 
sembly of the curies. But the complete authority of the 
magistrate, the imperium, by virtue of which he could com- 
mand the armies and condemn to death without appeal, — 
this authority he must receive by a special act : it must be 
formally conferred upon him, by the army which he was to 
command, the citizens over whom he was to have the power 
of life and death. 

The question naturally occurs : if the imperium was granted 
by the army in its political capacity, why this function did 
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not along with the rest of the functions of the comitia curiata 
devolve upon the comitia centuriata, when this assembly be- 
came the principal assembly of the republic; for the comitia 
centuriata was primarily and distinctively a military organiza- 
tion. The reason is probably to be sought in the fact that 
the centuriate organization did not all at once supersede the 
curiate, but served for some time as the basis of the army 
before it was turned to political purposes. The centuriate 
organization, as established by Servius Tullius, served as a 
schedule for the military levy, but the citizens still continued 
to vote by curies, and of course to grant the imperium by a 
lex curiata. Then when, on the establishment of the republic, 
the comitia centuriata was made the regular organ of popular 
action, this special formality had become so completely asso- 
ciated with the comitia curiata, that it seemed necessary to 
retain that assembly for the sole purpose of its exercise. Or 
it may have been that the patricians, when they surrendered 
the right to elect magistrates to an assembly composed of 
both orders, kept in their own hands the power of conferring 
the imperium, by the exclusively patrician comitia curiata. 
Mommsen has proved, it is true, that. the plebeians were ad- 
mitted to the curies at some time, and suggests that this was 
done at the establishment of the republic, as one provision of 
the compromise then made between the orders. But this is 
only a suggestion, as there are no data that prove the admis- 
sion of the plebeians to the comitia curiata until a consider- 
ably later time. It does not follow that membership of the 
curies necessarily carried with it at once the right to vote in 
their assembly. The curies, it should be noted, were not 
merely divisions of the patrician citizens, they were also divis* 
ions of the territory. The Italian peoples appear to have 
entered Italy with a tribal organization, consisting of gentes, 
or family groups. As is regularly the case with settlements 
made by nations at this social stage, these gentes settled by 
themselves, each in a district of its own : the gentes, originally 
purely personal divisions, thus became localized. As the 
curies were groups of gentes, and the tribes were divided 
into curies, it follows that these divisions were also local- 
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ized. 1 We have positive evidence of each of these facts. Of 
the local tribes, established by Servius Tullius, every one of 
the twenty earliest (with the exception of four city tribes) 
bore the name of a patrician gens, — a fact which is taken by 
Moramsen to prove that it received the name of the most 
prominent gens within its territorial limits. Of the curies 
and the tribes we have more explicit testimony. Of the 
curies, Dionysius Halicarnasensis says (ii. 17): BieXwv rr)v 
jrjv els rpiaKovra tckrjpovs taovs, efcdarr) (frpdrpa teXrjpov 
direScofcev eva. Of the three patrician tribes Varro says 
(L. L. v. 55) : ager Romanus primutri divisus in parteis tris, 
a quo tribus appellata Tatiensium, Ramniutn, Lucerum. These 
passages prove at least that, according to tradition, both 
tribes and curies occupied definite territorial areas. The 
plebeians were therefore by necessity residents of the districts 
which were associated with the several curies, and they ap- 
pear to have made use of this organization for the election of 
their tribunes during the first years after the establishment 
of that office, until the more serviceable organization by 
tribes was established through the Publilian Law, B.C. 471. 

To conclude : it appears that the lex curiata de imperio was 
regarded by the Romans as a substantial bestowal of power, 
designed in its origin to establish an effective check upon 
popular election, by reserving the highest executive function 
for a special grant, which in the republic was conferred by an 
assembly organized upon a different principle from that which 
made the election ; in this respect having a certain analogy 
with our modern bi-cameral legislatures. Further, that even 
when it sank to a mere formality, it never came to be con- 
sidered an unessential formality, but was looked upon as an 
act which must be secured in some way : that therefore in 
cases where the power was not conferred by this special act, 
some equivalent action (of Senate or Tribal Assembly) was 
nevertheless required ; while for the assembling of the centu- 
riate comitia, an integral organic act of the constitution, there 
is reason to believe tl>at this specific act was indispensable. 

1 See Mommsen, Komisches Staatsrecht> iii. 94. 
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II. — On the Impersonal Verbs. 
By JULIUS GOEBEL, Ph.D., 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The question concerning the origin and nature of the so- 
called impersonals is one of great interest to the philosopher 
as Well as to the philologian, for it is here that logic and gram- 
mar meet to solve a problem which belongs to both of these 
sciences. The impersonals and the sentences formed on them 
seem to present an exception, if not a contradiction, not only to 
the syntactical rule that every sentence should consist of a sub- 
ject and a predicate, but also to the law of logic, according to 
which a judgment is composed of two members. A linguistic 
investigation of this problem can, therefore, not be made with- 
out seeking aid from logic and psychology, and its results may 
help to throw light on the relation of grammar to logic and on 
the pyschological basis of language. We could, of course, pro- 
ceed exclusively according to the historical method, inquiring 
after the origin of the impersonals in general as well as in par- 
ticular. But such an investigation would equally need to be 
assisted by psychological and logical considerations, without 
which it would scarcely rise above a mere collection of material. 
Before we attempt, however, an explanation of this appar- 
ently irrational linguistic phenomenon we may do well to 
glance at the history of all the various attempts in the same 
direction. Considering the fact that the principal question 
concerning the impersonals has always been whether the 
sentences formed by them contain a subject or not, we can 
distinguish two schools of writers on this question : those 
who affirm the existence of a subject, and those who deny it. 

The defenders of a subject contained in the impersonals 
may again be arranged into different classes, according to 
their claiming an indefinite or a definite notion to be the 
subject of these sentences. 
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That the indefinite notion forming the subject is contained 
in the verbal stem of the impersonal, we are assured by many 
grammarians. Thus curritur is to be explained : [cursus] 
curritur, an explanation which appears as far back as the 
grammarian Priscian, who says : " Cum dico curritur, cursus 
intelligo, et sedetur sessio et evenit eventus" It is obvious, 
however, that this explanation is not sufficient for all imper- 
sonals, and when I say : es wird gespeist, there cannot be any 
doubt as to what gespeist wird, das Speisen, the verbal stem, 
or die Speise, 'the food/ The indefinite notion may also be 
supplied by other means, as some grammarians think. In vet 
we can add Zeus, in <tv<tkqtoX^i we can supply r/fiepa, and 
instead of es fehlt an Geld, we can say: Geld fehlt. But it 
would be very difficult to find a subject for every impersonal, 
and this lack of uniformity has especially displeased the philos- 
ophers who have tried to find an indefinite notion which would 
cover all cases. Many of them believe they have found it in 
the indefinite " Etwas," which they substitute for the Ger- 
man "es." Thus Ueberweg says: "Niemals kann einem 
Urtheil und Satze das Subject vollig fehlen, wohl aber kann 
die bestimmte Subject svorstellung fehlen und anstatt dessen 
das blosse Etwas (es) eintreten. In es ist ein Gott, es gibt 
einen Gott tritt die unbestimmt vorgestellte Totalitat des 
Seienden oder ein unbestimmter Theil derselben als Subject 
ein, gleichwie auch in den Satzen es regnet." Similar views 
are represented by Lotze, who says: "Wer ein impersonates 
Urtheil ausspricht, betrachtet den bestimmten Inhalt als 
haftend an einem unbestimmten Subject. Das es in es 
blitz t bezeichnet den allumfassenden Gedanken der Wirk- 
lichkeit, die bald so bald anders gestaltet ist." Prantl, 
Bergmann, Wundt, and Steinthal may also be named here as 
representatives of the same view, which we must regard as a 
product of philosophic speculation, but which has no support 
in the facts of common speech and thought. 

Entirely antagonistic to this view is the opinion which holds 
, that there is no subject contained in the impersonals. Dis- 
satisfied with the attempts to find a subject, just mentioned, 
a number of logicians and grammarians regard the impersonal 
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as an exception in human speech, some going even so far as 
to require a revision of the laws of logic concerning the nature 
of the judgment. Among the philosophers we find Herbart 
and Trendelenburg doubting whether the impersonal really 
contains a judgment. Thus the former declares: "dass das 
Impersonale nicht als gewohnliches Urtheil anzusehen sei," 
and Trendelenburg regards it as "ein unvollstandiges Ur- 
theil, ein Rudiment eines Urtheils. ,, Not concerned about 
the logical consequences, grammarians like Heyse, Grimm, 
and Benfey have declared that the impersonals do not pos- 
sess a subject. They were recently joined by Miklosich, 
whose book : " Subjectlose Satze " caused the whole discus- 
sion to be opened again with renewed energy. His position 
was defended by A. Marty in an essay : " Ueber subjectlose 
Satze und das Verhaltniss der Grammatik zur Logik und 
Psychologie " in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophic, VIII. 56 ff. The results which Miklosich and Marty 
apparently had reached by their investigations were, however, 
attacked and refuted by W. Schuppe in an essay on " Sub- 
jectlose Satze " in the Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie> 
and in the most interesting and instructive monograph by 
Sigwart : " Die Impersonalien, Eine logische Untersuchung." 

A peculiar position between the two parties is occupied by 
Paul in his "Principien der Sprachgeschichte." Making a 
distinction between the psychological and the logical subject 
of a sentence, he ascribes the former to the impersonals while 
he denies the existence of the latter. We shall see, however, 
in the course of this paper, — which will attempt to supplement 
Sigwart's logical discussion by linguistic considerations, — that 
a complicated question like this cannot be settled by a few 
apodeictical remarks, as Paul seems to think. In view of the 
greater abundance of impersonals in the German language I 
shall take my illustrations mostly from that source. 

The attempts at an explanation mentioned above are char- 
acterized by two modes of procedure, one of which we, too, 
might be tempted to adopt. It might be possible that the 
impersonals which have been preserved to us in the various 
languages were survivals of a prehistoric stage of syntactical 
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construction from which the present sentence had gradually 
developed. This is, however, shown to be a fruitless hypoth- 
esis by the single fact that the impersonals are constantly 
increasing, not to speak of the fact that we are entirely with- 
out means to prove such a development in the languages 
historically known to us. Having, therefore, to deal not with 
a prehistoric relic, but with a living linguistic phenomenon 
still capable, in the German at least, of new formations, we 
might also reduce the various impersonals to their common 
characteristics and construct upon these an hypothesis which 
would explain them. Since all impersonals agree in contain- 
ing either a verb, — e.g. vei, tonat, it lightens > es blitzt, — or a 
noun or an adjective with the verb "to be," — e.g. it is cold, 
es ist kalt y — is it not possible to find a subject which would 
meet all cases, though it is not expressed ? 

It will be remembered that the philosophers especially have 
tried the latter method, without, however, reaching satisfac- 
tory results. For it has justly been remarked by Schuppe 
and Sigwart that a conclusion from that which has been 
expressed to that which was thought is not admissible, since 
many things which are thought do not or cannot find an 
expression in language. The want of an expressed subject 
in the impersonals is therefore not to be considered a proof 
of its existence or non-existence. But since we are con- 
stantly making use of impersonals, we are still in a position 
to observe the psychological process at the basis of this 
peculiar syntactic construction. An investigation into this 
psychological process may not only solve the problem con- 
cerning the real nature of the impersonal, but it may also 
furnish us with a key for the understanding of its origin in 
the various languages. There will not be any doubt that we 
meet in the impersonal the same psychic function which 
appears at the basis of all human speech ; still, it may not be 
useless to repeat here a few fundamental facts. 

We know that the picture of the world about us consists of 
representations caused by sense-impressions, representations 
which find their expression in the various words of the lan- 
guage. But before we can use a word, before we can indi- 
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cate to others certain mental representation, it is necessary 
that its meaning be known to the speaker as well as to the 
hearer, it is necessary that by association the word should 
have become the sign of the special representation. If I use 
the word "man," I imply that by previous sense-impressions 
the picture of the human form is present to my mind, and that 
this inner, mental picture is closely connected with the word 
" man." Thus the words of a language present a vast number 
of representations which I can reproduce in others speaking 
the same language by the simple utterance of the words. But 
while I may thus in the hearer reproduce representations 
which he already possesses, I am unable to impart any new 
knowledge by such isolated words. The latter can be accom- 
plished only if to the word used a relation to some other repre- 
sentation is added which is originally not contained in that 
word. It does not make any difference whether this relation 
is expressed by the speaker or not ; for if it is not, it has to be 
supplemented by the hearer. When I pronounce the single 
word " March ! " before this assembly, it will produce before 
your minds the representation of marching which you formerly 
have gained by looking at soldiers or free masons. If, how- 
ever, I were to address a company of soldiers with the word 
" March ! " the latter would have still another meaning beside 
the representation of the idea of marching. The soldiers 
would add the thought that I also meant the command to 
march. If the hearer is, however, not able to supplement by 
the situation the relation existing in my mind, it is necessary 
to express it. Hence it is evident that human speech, as far 
as it is a statement or the conveying of a judgment, neces- 
sarily must consist of two members at least, which grammar 
distinguishes as subject and predicate. 

While we have thus deduced the fact that the logical 
judgment contained in every sentence implies the existence 
of a subject and a predicate, we have still to determine to 
what class of judgments the impersonals belong, in order to 
determine their subjects. This inquiry is facilitated by the 
character itself of the impersonals, which, as is generally con- 
ceded, express with a very few exceptions concrete perceptions. 
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Sigwart, in his Logic, has happily named the judgments 
expressing a synthesis of a perception made at the present 
moment with the representation I already had in my mind : 
" Benennungsurtheile. ,, Such a judgment I express, e.g., 
when I show a friend the city in which I live, and which he 
has never seen before, and pointing out to him the various 
buildings I say : " This is the cathedral ; this is the court- 
house/ ' etc. A similar synthesis, though the mental process 
is somewhat more complicated, is contained in judgments 
expressing a quality or an action of some object, as, e.g., "the 
apple is green," or "the bird flies." 

This process of synthesis takes place very easily where we 
have to deal with phenomena or objects which are accessible 
to our observation. It becomes, however, more difficult 
when the object or the phenomenon is removed from my 
direct observation, and I perceive only the quality or the 
action. If I notice, e,g, in the twilight a red light in the 
distance without being able to discern the direct cause of it, 
I shall say in German : " dort glanzt etwas " ; the latter word 
taking the place of the subject required by the custom of 
speech in such sentences. In many cases that part of the 
sentence which we call the predicate thus enters our con- 
sciousness first, and so we can understand why the Hebrew 
language, e.g., usually places the predicate before the subject. 
And here we also find the explanation for the syntactical 
construction peculiar to the German language according to 
which the pronoun "es" precedes the real subject of the 
sentence. This " es," therefore, not only contains the con- 
soling assurance that the speaker or writer will not leave us 
without a subject, but it reflects the secret logical power of 
the German idiom which demands a subject before the 
predicate. Sentences like "es lachelt der See," "es steht 
ein Baum," etc., are, however, not strictly impersonals, nor is 
the " es " necessarily required there. This can be seen from 
the early writings of Goethe, who, following the advice of 
Herder, left it out in many cases, as, e.g., " Sah ein Knab ein 
Roslein stehn." Other instructive examples for the psycho- 
logical origin of the impersonals are furnished by the sensa- 
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tions of hearing and of smell, which, without the aid of sight 
or touch, leave us in doubt as to their cause. And this un- 
certainty or indefiniteness, again, finds its expresssion by the 
pronoun " es," as, e.g., in sentences like es rausc/it, es tont> es 
rieckt, etc. Sigwart, in the monograph mentioned above, has 
proved conclusively, according to my opinion, that in all of 
these cases we have a synthesis of a subject and its qualities 
or actions, though the representation of the subject frequently 
may be confused, or we may for convenience* sake omit to 
express it. 

There are, however, cases in which the representation of 
thfe subject is not only confused or indefinite, but absolutely 
obscure, and these examples have served as a proof to those 
who deny the existence of a subject in the real impersonals. 
Again, Schuppe, and especially Sigwart, have made it evident 
that in these impersonals the quality or the action which we 
notice without regard to the subject of their cause become 
the subject of the statement or judgment. Sigwart uses the 
following illustration : When I hear knocking at the door I 
know very well that somebody wishes to come in, and in case 
I wish to direct the attention to the cause of the knocking I 
shall say: "man klopft," "Jemand klopft." But when I say 
" es klopft," I simply wish to state that the noise which I 
heard was knocking, without regard to the knocker. It is 
evident from this that occurrences or conditions which make 
a sensual impression on us may themselves become the 
subject of a statement. Thus the impersonal tonat means 
nothing but the statement that it is thunder that I have just 
heard, and the pronoun "es" in the German es donnert has 
no other significance than that of the demonstrative "das" 
in the sentence "Das ist Donner." It is scarcely necessary 
to state that these impersonals present the same synthesis 
which Sigwart calls "Benennungsurtheile." Various classes 
of impersonals may be distinguished as belonging under this 
head, having psychologically originated in the same way. It 
is the idea of motion without regard to its direct cause which 
finds its expression in impersonals like es wimtnelt, es strbmt 
nach dent Marktplatz^ etc. The same idea is expressed in 
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impersonals describing the movements of water or the ocean, 
as, e.g., es brandet y es tobt, " es wallet und siedet und brau- 
set und zischt." Another class of impersonalia belonging 
here is composed of those impersonals which are formed by 
the passive, and in which the insignificance of the pronoun 
"es " is made evident by its entire omission ; e.g. "erst wurde 
gespielt, dann getanzt und schliesslich gespeist." 

A third class of impersonals of the same logical character 
is formed by those which describe conditions of our body and- 
soul ; e.g. "es friert mich," "hungert mich," " Es ist mir, ich 
weiss nicht wie," "mir graut's," "mich drangt's," etc. Wp. 
must look for the psychological origin of these impersonals 
in the fact that in the various states of feeling of which we 
become conscious we appear ourselves to be passive, and 
hunger, fear,- wonder, etc., seem to attack us like hostile 
powers. The contradiction between the customary forms of 
language and the real state of affairs becomes quite evident 
in these cases. For the mere question : " Was hungert mich ? " 
"diirstet mich?" "graut mir?" etc., for which there is no 
answer, shows the ridiculousness of the presumption that 
"es" took here the place of a subject. These impersonals 
simply make the statement that the state of being hungry, 
thirsty, etc., takes place in my particular case, as we can still 
see from the English equivalents "I am hungry," "I am 
thirsty," " I am afraid," etc. A similar logical and psycholo- 
gical process may be found in the impersonals referring to 
the weather, to the changes of day and night, of the seasons 
and other periods of time, all of which denote the taking place 
of a phenomenon in a certain space or at a certain period of 
time. In the impersonals "it rains," "it snows," "it hails," 
etc., the collective nature of the phenomenon, i.e. the mass of 
raindrops, snowflakes, etc., makes it impossible to speak of 
a single cause as being the subject of these sentences. It is, 
on the contrary, just this collective character of the phenom- 
ena which appears in the verbs of the impersonal sentences. 

It is impossible to enter here into a discussion of those im- 
personals which express the idea of existence or of the oppo- 
site, the idea of want, of necessity, etc. 
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Against the assertions of Herbart and Brentano, Sigwart 
has proved conclusively that the idea of existence or non- 
existence asserted of an object must necessarily be considered 
a predicate, and that impersonals expressing this idea have to 
be regarded as logical judgments composed of the regular two 
members : subject and predicate. The only difference be- 
tween these impersonals and those discussed before, consists 
in the difference of the process of thinking which is at the 
basis of both. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the same psycho- 
logical and logical processes, which we can now still observe 
in the use of the impersonals, were also effective when they 
first originated. We have no reason to believe that the funda- 
mental laws of human thinking, which found its expression in 
language, have been different from the modes practised at any 
early period. And the method of linguistic research, which 
throws light upon earlier formations of the language, by the 
investigation of present speech phenomena, should above all 
be applied in the case of the impersonals. From our previous 
discussion it will probably have resulted that in every case 
we have before us a logical judgment, consisting of the two 
necessary members, whether the subject is expressed or not. 
Our psychological considerations have, on the other hand, 
shown us how it was possible either to omit the statement of 
a subject entirely or to conceal under the indefinite pronoun 
"it," "es," "il," SI. "vono," or the simple 3d per. sing, as in 
Latin and Greek. Taking for granted that words like " fire ! " 
"murder ! " "march ! " in certain situations must be considered 
full sentences, we might suppose that forms like pluit, 
tonat, vet, aarpdirreLy ftpovra, were originally used in a 
similar sense. But here the question arises, why was the 
3d per. sing, chosen for this purpose, and not the infinitive 
which is really used in forms like aufsitzen ! laufen ! etc. 
It has been claimed that because in several languages the 3d 
per. sing, appears without an ending, the existence of such 
an ending in other languages was not sufficient proof of the 
existence of a subject. But whether it has an ending or not, 
some form of the verb, must have been used for the 3d per. 
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sing, as long as human thinking makes a distinction between 
the first, second, and third person. 1 

Considering the concrete nature of the impersonals as well 
as the concrete nature of early human thinking, it seems to 
me that this mode of impersonal expression h&s gradually 
arisen from personal constructions. If we must consider the 
phenomena of nature as having had the greatest early influ- 
ence upon the mental development of man, we may probably 
also look to them for the origin of the impersonal construc- 
tions. Glancing over the impersonals of the ancient lan- 
guages, we find side by side with those describing natural 
phenomena such as are the result of most complicated 
psychological processes, as, e.g., beside vei, ftpovra, tonat, 
pluit, etc., ypr\, Set,, oportet, vacat, etc. But it must cer- 
tainly 4 be considered a remarkable fact that Homer, be- 
side having very few impersonals, never uses vei, fipovra, 
etc., without their subject Zeus ; while Herodotus always 
substitutes 6 Oeos. We seem to be able to follow here the 
gradual disappearance of that imaginative mythological view 
of the world gradually making room for a more rationalistic 
mode of conception which finally, in the impersonals, leaves 
out the mythological subject as the originator of the frequent 
phenomena of nature. A similar course of development may 
also have taken place in the case of those impersonals whose 
subject, at an earlier stage, may also have been a mytho- 
logical power ; as, e.g., in the impersonals expressing the idea 
of necessity and of development, Gr. Set, ylyveaOai, Lat. 
oportet, fit, Goth, vairpan, skulan. Having gradually omitted 
their original subject, and presenting only the 3d per. sing, of 
the verbal stem, these forms may easily have become the 
model for statements in which the phenomenon was vividly 
felt, while the cause was equally as obscure as it had become 

1 Tobler's remark on this point (Literaturblatt fur germ, und rom. Philologie, 
IX. 388) : " dass bei den Impersonalien, auch wenn sie von keinem Pronomen 
'es' begleitet sind ein Subject in der Verbalendung enthalten sei, ist unrichtig, 
denn die Flexion dient mir dazu das Verbum uberhaupt als lebendiges (finitum) 
zu bezeichnen," is unfounded and obscure. His whole review of Sigwart's excel- 
lent treatise is written from the one-sided standpoint of a linguist, which is rather 
remarkable in a scholar of Tobler's eminence. 
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in the case of the phenomena of nature. There is no reason 
to prevent us from supposing that conditions of feeling should 
now have suggested* themselves quite easily, as we can see 
from the Latin "me pudet, piget, poenitet, taedet atque 
miseret." I know that I am here stepping upon the unsafe 
ground of hypothesis, but my supposition may gain probability 
by an analogy from the German. In Gothic we have compara- 
tively very few impersonals agreeing in character with those 
of the Latin and Greek languages. But, while the religious 
nature of the Gothic literature makes it difficult to penetrate 
into the origin of these forms, we still find in the present 
impersonals referring to phenomena of nature mythological 
reminiscences similar to those in Latin and Greek. Such 
personifications are still to be noticed in a vague phantom- 
like form when speaking of the sky, " es bewolkt sich, klart 
sich auf, es besinnt sich, ob es regnen will," or when describing 
a strong wind, we say, "es wiithet" More clearly, however, 
these conceptions appear in the language of the nursery, 
where the children still say : " der liebe Gott donnert, fahrt 
mit seinem Wagen im Himmel, regnet." "Der wilde Jager 
wiithet," etc. The Gothic shows that rigngan, to rain, is 
among its few impersonals, and this seems to make it prob- 
able that rignety, 'it rains/ like vet and pluit, gradually lost 
its subject, and thus, together with similar expressions, be- 
came the model of the numerous impersonals of the present 
German. And is it not a strange fact that the Hebrew, e.g., 
contains almost no impersonals, despite its inclination to be- 
gin the sentence with the predicate ? This tendency offered 
sufficient logical and psychological reasons for the develop- 
ment of impersonal expressions, but it seems to me that, 
religious considerations forbidding mythological polytheistic 
personifications, there was not room for a development similar 
to that of other languages which ascribed these phenomena 
of nature to various deities. 

In single cases of modern German impersonals we are still 
in the position of proving their origin from personal syntactic 
constructions. Thus we can see how the impersonals es 
gi&t, es gebrickt 9 were originally used with a subject in 
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their concrete sense, i.e. geben = 'produce/ gebrechen — 'hav- 
ing a break.' Gradually the idea expressed by the verbs 
became detached from a special subject, and by a process 
of abstraction they developed into impersonals. 

If the theory is true that the impersonals have originated 
from a personal construction, there cannot be any doubt that 
the German pronoun "es" originally reflected the lost or 
omitted subject, but gradually degenerated into its present 
logical insignificance which we discovered above. J. Grimm 
(Worterbuch, III. 4*2) seems to have recognized the former 
fact when saying : " Die Sprache bediene sich des dem 
Neutrum iiberhaupt eingepflanzten Begriffes der Unbe- 
stimmtheit, um das nur Andeutbare, Unbekannte oder Geheime 
zu bezeichnen." Sigwart has objected to the supposition that 
the neuter was especially fit to signify the " Unbekannte," 
since it was always used in common speech, "es" represent- 
ing something known and definite. He is certainly right in 
holding that the neuter as such does not contain the idea which 
Grimm seems 4:o find in it. There cannot be any doubt, 
howeyer, that the poetical use of the impersonal and the pro- 
noun "es" still reflects the reminiscence that "es" has taken 
place of something mysterious and unknown. And having 
taken this place, "es" assumes in itself the idea of the 
mysterious, the effect of which is very well known to poets. 
There is absolutely no means in the German language by 
which Goethe could have produced this effect in his cele- 
brated " Hochzeitlied," describing the movements of the 
dwarfs : — 

" Da pfeift es und geigt es und klingt und klirrt 
Da ringelt's und schleift es und rauschet und wirrt 
Da pispert's und knistert's und flistert's und schwirt." 

A similar instructive example of this poetical usage of the 
impersonals is furnished by Schiller's " Diver." Here, how- 
ever, the more modern and abstract character of the imper- 
sonal prevails. In "es wallet und siedet und brauset und 
zischt," the accent is laid not so much on the mysterious 
" es," but rather on the various forms of action as described 
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by the verbs. I have found that the impersonal is strongly 
represented in lyric poetry since the sixteenth century. Of 
352 popular songs in Uhland's collection, 60 begin with an 
impersonal ; of 660 in Boehme's " Altdeutsches Liederbuch," 
151 belong to the same class. A careful investigation of the 
poetic usage of the impersonal verb would certainly yield 
very interesting and important results concerning the char- 
acter of the various poets, as well as the nature of the 
impersonal verbs themselves. 
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III. — On the Authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian, 

By JOSIAH BRIDGE, Ph.D., 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Near the end of our editions of Lucian is found a short 
dialogue between Lycinus and a Cynic in which the Cynic 
successfully defends the life of his school against the charges 
of Lycinus (Cynicus). There is a famous dialogue of Lu- 
cian's, the Fugitivi, whose main theme is an attack on the 
Cynics of Lucian's day. Fr. Fritzsche in his edition of 
Lucian (II. 2, p. 235 sq.) maintains that these two dialogues, 
so utterly at variance in their aims, could not have been 
written by the same author. Lucian wrote the Fugitivi ; 
therefore Lucian did not write the Cynicus. 

The aim of this paper is to show, first, that Fritzsche's 
inference that Lucian could not have written the Cynicus is 
incorrect ; secondly, that Lucian did write the Cynicus. 

To establish the first point it will only be necessary to call 
attention to Lucian's attitude towards Cynics and Cynicism. 
Bernays, in his well-known book on Lucian and the Cynics, 
holds that Lucian was entirely incapable of appreciating the 
Cynic life. He admits that in the Dialogues of the Dead 
Lucian shows some toleration of the older Cynics ; but claims 
that the other Cynic dialogues from the Vitarum Audio to the 
Fugitivi show evidence of a steadily growing hatred of the 
whole sect. In answer to this Vahlen (Index Lectionum, 
Berlin, 1882-3) ^ as shown that the attitude of Lucian towards 
the old and true Cynics is throughout friendly, while to false 
Cynics of his own day he is the same bitter enemy that he is 
to the false philosophers of all schools. But I would go still 
farther than Vahlen, and maintain that to Lucian the highest 
type of philosophy was true Cynicism. Not merely do his 
life of Demonax, and his praise of Menippus and Diogenes 
throughout his works show this, but still more does a com- 
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parison between the seventh chapter of the Trajectus and 
the fifth of the Fugitivi. It is not denied that Cyniscus in 
the Trajectus represents the true Cynic philosopher. In the 
chapter mentioned Cyniscus asks Clotho through what fault 
of his he had been kept so long alive, and Clotho answers 
that she had left him designedly that he might be €<f>opo<; teal 
tarpon tojv av0p(D7rivcov dfiapTTj/judrayv. In the Fugitivi is told 
how Zeus saw the world filled with crime and lawlessness and 
sent down Philosophy to be the physician of men's sins. 
That is, Zeus sent Philosophy down for precisely the same 
reason that Fate kept Cyniscus in life. There seems no rea- 
son for denying the conclusion that this ideal Cynic was to 
Lucian the ideal philosopher. 

Fritzsche has tacitly assumed that to attack Cynics is to 
attack Cynicism. This can hardly be true. Unquestionably 
in the Fugitivi Lucian attacks most bitterly the mass of 
Cynics of his day, but he is careful to show that to him the 
mass of Cynics are false Cynics. It is noteworthy that in 
this very dialogue the philosophers who induced Philosophy 
when sorely grieved at the fate of her true votaries to remain 
on earth are all Cynics, — Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates, and 
Menippus. These are old-time Cynics, it is true, but even 
in his bitterest attack Lucian, intentionally or not, suggests 
that there are true Cynics of his own day. Philosophy 
(c. 14) is speaking of the artisans that flock straight from the 
shops to her standard ; each wrapped in his single cloak, 
with wallet on his back and staff in his hand (that is, in the 
Cynic garb), sees that to all intents he shall be on equal foot- 
ing with the true philosophers, and that no one will distin- 
guish them, if only their outsides be alike : that is, there 
are true Cynics of his own time whom these false ones can 
bring into disrepute. Such a true Cynic was Demonax. It 
is then not impossible that this author of the Fugitivi should 
have spoken in favor of true Cynics and of Cynicism. 

Granting then that as far as its argument goes, Lucian might 
have written the Cynicus y what testimony about the author- 
ship of the dialogue has its language to offer ? At the very 
outset the Cynic is said /cofirjv e^v. This was a great stum- 
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bling-block to Du Soul, who said l that the best writers in 
speaking of Cynics' hair always called them iv yp& tcetcapfiivoi, 
"just as beyond question Cynics were"; but in pur dialogue 
the Cynic is repeatedly (cc. 13, 16, 20) spoken of as having 
his hair long. All that remains, adds Du Soul, is to remind 
you that the work is spurious, and not worth further thought. 
Strangely enough, editors of Lucian since Du Soul's time 
have been content with repeating his note, or at least have 
added no word against it. Even Fritzsche has been led 
astray (ed. I. 2, p. 79, II. 2, 257). For there can be no doubt 
that in Lucian's time and earlier it was the custom of Cynics 
to wear their hair long. Tatian, the contemporary of Lucian 
(Ad Graecos, c. 25), describes philosophers who go about in 
long hair and full beards, with one cloak, with wallet and with 
staff, emulating dogs. We do not require the scholiast here 
to tell us that Cynics are meant. More interesting is the 
testimony of Dio Chrysostom, who paints the Cynic (ed. Dind. 
Vol. II., p. 245, 1. 22) with but one cloak, with long hair on 
head and chin. Thi$ will do for testimony outside of Lucian, 
but this author himself in his account of Peregrinus' death 
(c. 15), says that Peregrinus, even before he had left the Chris- 
tians, had adopted the Cynic garb : i/copa Se 77877 zeal rplficova 
irivapbv rjfiiret'xaTO ical irrjpav Traprjprrjro teal rb £v\ov iv rrj 
X €c pl V v - To support his note before cited Du Soul is com- 
pelled to consider the words i/copa Be 77877 corrupt, without 
cause, however, if, as is now plain, the Cynics of Lucian's day 
wore long hair. Grant this, and no one will deny that every 
word in the above description refers to the Cynic garb. 

What, then, did Du Soul mean by saying that beyond all 
question Cynics were clipped to the skin? In his Fugitivi 
(c. 25) Lucian speaks of a Cynic, Cantharus, as having iv XP<P 
Kovpiav. This passage Du Soul had in mind. But as this is 
the only passage of the sort yet found, it probably should re- 
ceive a different interpretation from the one hitherto given it. 
Unquestionably it was the custom of the Stoics in Lucian's time 
to cut their hair close, — as Lucian states in the Hermotimtis 
(c. 18), — and in the Bis Accusatus (c. 20) the Porch says of her- 

1 Edit. Lehm. IX., pp. 473-4. 
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self iv xp<p fcifcapfiac. Cantharus then seems to have assumed 
a partly Stoic, partly Cynic dress, — nor can this seem strange 
if we recall what Hercules at the end of the dialogue says of 
him, " He said he was a Cynic down in Greece, but here in 
Thrace he is Chrysippus' man out and out, and soon you'll 
see him a Cleanthes, for the fellow shall hang from his beard " 
(c. 31, end). Cantharus, then, in the former passage is pictured 
as he was when captured in Thrace, a ridiculous mixture of 
the neat and trim Stoic and the frowzy Cynic. At all events, 
Fritzsche is wrong in stating (ed. II. 2, p. 257) that in Thrace 
Cantharus had discarded the Cynic habit by growing his hair 
and cutting off his beard : in that case how could Hercules 
say Kpefirjaerav euro tov 7ra)ya)vo<s ? 

Therefore against, Du Soul's argument we may now say, in 
no place in any author before or during Lucian's time is short 
hair mentioned as a characteristic of the Cynic's costume ; 
but in several places, as in the Cynicus, Cynics are called 
long-haired. 

But there are other difficulties in the way of the belief that 
Lucian wrote the Cynicus. In this book alone of all those under 
his name which speak expressly of the Cynic dress there is 
nowhere a mention either of the wallet or of the staff ; though 
in Lucian we recognize a Cynic more by his staff and wallet 
than by his hair. But by far the greatest difficulty is in the 
style of the Cynicus. The most careless reader is struck by 
the frequency of repetition of the first word in a clause, a 
peculiarity of diction utterly at variance with Lucian's style. 
Thus, in c. 5, the gods' gifts are so plentiful w ^x €LV ^ v 
r/fias crvria TravToBaTrd, e^eiv Sk ttotov rjhv, eyeiv he ^p/jfiara, 
€%eiv Se evvrjv fiaXa/ci^v, €%€tv Se ol/cla? /caXds, or in c. 8, c/coVet 
yap tov 7ro\vevKTov xpvadv, aKoirei tov apyvpov, afcoiret to,? 
iaOfJTa? to,? iaTrovhaafieva^y o-k67T€1 tcl tovtoc? atciXovOa irdvTa 
ttocoov Trpay/naTcov iaTiv &via t Troacov ttovcdv, tt6<tcov kcvBvvcov 
fiaWov Se aifiaTO? tcai OavaTOV real Sta<j>0opa<; dvQpwirtov Troar)?. 
Similar is the repetition of Gyr\p.a koX (ttoXtj in c. 16. The 
frequent use of ttoikiXo*; koX TravToZairos is also surprising for 
Lucian, although this phrase is found once in the Nigrinus 
(c. 36). 
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The question, then, reduces itself to this : Shall we, on 
account of these peculiarities of language, declare the Cynicus 
spurious, or is Lucian imitating some one both in style and 
argument ? x Such imitation certainly is found in other places 
in Lucian, as in the ranting of the quack philosopher Thrasycles 
at the end of the Timon, and in the book and conversation 
of Lexiphanes. Yet if Lucian is imitating some one, who is 
the man ? We might with Richard assume it to be some 
Cynic famous for the day whose name is lost. But the resem- 
blance of our Cynic to a greater man is striking enough to 
demand consideration. Dio Chrysostom, who, as he himself 
tells us, 2 had adopted the Cynic's costume, devotes his 72A 
Oration to the discussion of this dress. Dio thinks it strange 
that all who assume that garb are handled so contemptuously 
by the masses, especially when in their temples they see the 
statues of Zeus and Poseidon and many other gods in just 
such a dress, although among some of the barbarians the 
style of dressing the gods is different. This is precisely the 
argument of the last section of the Cynicus, so that one on 
reading the two works can readily believe that the author of 
the Cynicus had the passage of Dio in mind. But Dio does 
not merely forestall the Cynic in his defence ; ,he also adopts 
a similar line of attack, although at the end of his oration he 
adds what the Cynic nowhere asserts, that merely the dress 
of Diogenes cannot make Diogenes himself. 

I believe that Lucian wrote the Cynicus with the same 
design with which he wrote the Piscator. In the latter book 
he wished not to recant but to explain what he had said in 
the Vitarum Audio. In the Cynicus his chief intent was to 
show that what he had hitherto been attacking in the Cynics 
was not their dress nor their life of self-denial. Such a life 
he has elsewhere praised in the first chapter of the Demonax. 
Probably Lucian thought this explanation due to such a man 
as Dio Chrysostom, who not only had adopted the dress of the 
Cynics, but like Demonax, before all others revered Socrates 

1 Cf. Richard, Ueber die Lykinosdialoge des Lukian> Hamburg, 1 886, pp. 33 
sqq. 

2 Cf. Ed. Dind. II., p. 246, 1. 3, and p. 250, 1. 23, w. II., p. 22, 1. 22 sq. 
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(Or. 60) and admired Diogenes (Orr. 4, 6, 8, 9, 10), who with 
the Cynics thought Philosophy nothing else than to tylTzlv teal 
<bCKoTinel<T0cu 07ro>9 ti<s €<TTai tca\b$ /cat ar/aOc? (Or. 1 3, Dind. 
I. 249, 14), who, like a Cynic, praises the avraptceia of Dio- 
genes (Or. 6), though while he strongly favored true Cynicism, 
his verdict on the mass of Cynics of his day was the same as 
Lucian's (Ed. Dind. I. 402, 28). Above all, the style of Dio 
resembles our Cynicus. In his third oration he says (Dind. I. 
51, 12) tyvyr) Se . . . 7ro\\a Trdayei, pvofiivr) fiev itc voacav to 
aa)/jLa f pvofievrj 8* etc iroXeficoi/, pvofiivrj 8' i/e %€Lfi&vo<; pvo/xevrj 
S' ire daXaTTri*:, and in this same oration there are twenty- 
four instances of similar repetition. The use of ttouclKo? teal 
TravTohairo? is frequent enough to be of itself noticeable, and 
we find in the first oration a use of ayr^La teal aToXq similar to 
the use in the Cynicus (I. 11, 18). It must be admitted that 
Dio nowhere calls himself a Cynic; but. he nowhere calls him- 
self a philosopher of any school. It might be noted here that 
the word " Cynic " nowhere occurs in the text of the Cynicus. 
The fact, too, that in the Cynicus there is no mention of 
wallet or staff agrees so well with Dio's description of his 
own dress as to account for the omission. Besides, under 
Dio's mask Lucian could best preach against the vices of his 
own times ; for, as Philostratus says ( Vit. Soph. I. 7), most 
excellent in Dio's orations is 77 tov yjOov? tcpaais. And this 
attack is the secondary aim of the Cynicus (cf. Wieland, III. 
147 sq.). Nor is it strange that in this as in his other dia- 
logues the author shows a laughing face from his mask. 
For "ridentem dicere verum | Quid vetat?" Certainly to 
raise a laugh was not his only motive. 

Lucian expressly mentions Dio only twice, first in Pere- 
grinus (c. 18), where he is said to have won much fame from 
his exile. The second passage is- the second chapter of the 
Parasites, where the Parasite says, if you should call him by 
the title Parasite you would gratify him as much as you would 
Dio by dubbing him Philosopher. It is disputed what Dio is 
here meant, the more common view being that of Wieland 
and Lehmann, who think him some insignificant contempo- 
rary aspirant to the title. But Lucian's words fit so well 
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Dio Chrysostom's own statement about himself that there is 
good ground for believing Chrysostom is meant. In his 
13th Oration Dio tells how, when he wandered from land 
to land in his Cynic dress, some called him vagabond, others 
beggar, others still philosopher. Most of the so-called 
philosophers assume that title themselves, iya> 8e reav aWcov 
\ey6vTcov ov/c iSvvdfirjp del kcl\ Tract, Siafid^eadai (Dind. I. 243, 
28). This coy method of consenting to the title is very 
much that of a man who, above all things, would be grati- 
fied at hearing it from another's lips. 

That Lucian and his hearers should be so intimately 
acquainted with Dio's writings as the Cynic's parody sup- 
poses is not at all surprising, when we remember that Dio 
was not only a philosopher ; he was by far the most illustrious 
rhetorician of his time, as is proved by his name, Chrysostom, 
and by the eulogy of Lucian's contemporary Philostratus 
( Vit. Soph. I. 7), who compares him with Demosthenes and 
Plato. And there could be no doubt that he was at that 
time a model to all aspirants to rhetorical fame, even if we 
had not the express testimony of Philostratus that this was 
true in the case of Aelian (Vit. Soph. II. 31, 1), and of Hip- 
podromus (II. 27, 10). 

If, on the other hand, we decide that the work is spurious, 
we can hardly suppose that it was the writer's object to pass off 
the book as one of Lucian's. For the variations from Lucian's 
style are too much on the surface, nor is it probable that any 
imitator would be guilty of so many un-Lucianic repetitions. 
But if the writer's object were, as Bernays supposes, to defend 
the same Cynics that Lucian attacks, among so many men- 
tions of the Cynic costume should we not expect to find 
what Lucian especially notes, — the wallet and staff with 
the single cloak, rather than the habit that Dio wore ? The 
fact that the name of the Cynic's opponent is Lycinus com- 
pels us, if we conclude that the dialogue is spurious, to adopt 
one of these two views. As it is, the book is found in the 
manuscripts of Lucian, which of itself is ground enough for 
holding it Lucian's unless very weighty reasons oppose. To 
me such reasons do not exist. 
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IV. — The " Continued Allegory " in the First Book of the 

Faery Queene. 

By J. ERNEST WHITNEY, 

INSTRUCTOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Spenser has not received from scholars the attention 
which has been given to the other great English poets. 
The so-called Spenserian Society has done almost nothing 
of the finer work which has characterized the Chaucer, 
Shakspere, Shelley, and Browning Societies. Yet, if we 
may judge from certain signs of the times, there is reason 
to hope for an early revival of general interest in the father 
of poets ; for as truly as Chaucer is the father of English 
poetry, Spenser is the father of English poets. There is 
as much to be done for Spenser as there was for any of the 
great names written above. Consider, for instance, how 
that rich field, the Allegory of the Faery Queene, has been 
neglected. Sir Walter Scott, reviewing Todd's Spenser, asks , 
why it is that editors do not see the need of giving their 
chief attention to its interpretation. Only a few Spenserians 
have been more than half friendly to it. Most critics, finding 
it as difficult to cope with as one of Spenser's dragons, have 
counselled the reader to let it alone. The absurdity of advice 
which entirely ignores a main object of the poet, ought to be 
apparent, and moreover the allegory is a chief element in the 
greatness of the Faery Queene. I do not believe it was 
regarded with indifference in Elizabethan days ; that it is so 
treated now, in spite of differences in taste, is a deplorable 
commentary on English scholarship. 

The difficulties in seeking the solution and explanation of 
Spenser's allegory are alluring rather than discouraging. It 
is easy enough to fancy constellations in the heavens, and 
since there was no apparent design in the grouping of the 
stars, the Arab's constellation is as good as the Scandinavian's. 
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Ursa Major, Big Dipper, Charles' Wain, Septentriones, — 
one figure is as correct as the other. So it is easy to fancy- 
allegories for any imaginative tale like the Faery Queene. 
Indeed, it has been said that in Tasso's early work the 
allegory was purely an ingenious afterthought, put in, or 
worked out, without a change in his poem. With Spenser 
the case was entirely different. He made the allegory a chief 
study from the first, and a right and a wrong, a true and a 
false, interpretation is possible. Picking out the allegory of 
the Faery Queene, then, is like trying to recover lost constel- 
lations ; and if you do not find them, you at least have been 
gazing on the glory of the stars and into the depth of the 
heavens, so that you go away with a new sense of apprecia- 
tion and love for the maker of it all. If the student ever 
bears in mind Ruskin's words, "The Faery Queene .like 
Dante's Paradise is only half estimated, because few persons 
take the pains to think out its meaning. . . . No time devoted 

9 

to profane literature will be better rewarded than that spent 
earnestly on Spenser,' ' the search through Spenser's mazy 
labyrinth affords one of the best exercises for wit and judgment. 

Spenser's letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, which serves as a 
general introduction to the poem, recognizes the student's 
difficulties in the very first sentence. 

" Sir, Knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be con- 
strued, and this booke of mine, which I have entituled the 
Faery Queene, being a continued Allegorie, or darke conceit, 
I have thought good, as well for avoyding of jealous opinions 
and misconstructions, as also for your better light in reading 
thereof, (being so by you commanded) to discover unto you 
the generall intention and meaning, which in the whole 
course thereof I have fashioned, without expressing of any 
particular ^purposes, or by accidents, therein occasioned." 

But the letter seems rather to stimulate than to satisfy 
curiosity. And undoubtedly the hints there given were more 
helpful to the Elizabethan than to later^ readers. Be that as 
it may, it is all we get from the poet or his contemporaries 
in the way of external comment ; and in the mind of the 
allegory's author no further external comment is needed, as 
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one would think from these lines from the introduction to 
Book II. : 

" Of Faerie Lond yet if he more inquire, 
By certaine signes, here sett in sondry place, 
He may it find : ne let him then admire, 
But yield his sence to bee too blunt and bace, 
That no'te without an hound fine footing trace." 

Now although the allegory may have been made designedly 
puzzling in the first place, and is now grown still more con- 
fusing, its solution is not hopeless. More than a hundred years 
ago, Upton regained many of its lost threads, and left his work 
with the conviction that he had made only a beginning. 
" Spenser," he says, " in his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
tells us his poem is one continued allegory : Where therefore 
the moral allusion cannot be made apparent, we must seek, 
(as I imagine) for an historical allusion ; and always we must 
look for more than meets the eye or ear ; the words carrying 
one meaning with them and the secret sense another." In 
later years, Scott and the elder Disraeli have given useful, 
though rather obvious hints as to the " secret sense," and at 
least three attempts have been made to unfold the " continued 
allegory" of the First Book. The first of these, by Frank 
Howard, was published in "Notes and Queries," 3d series, 
vol. 4th, p. 283. The second, by the distinguished Thomas 
Keightly, was published in " Notes and Queries," 4th series, 
vol. 7th, p. I. The third is given by Ruskin in " Stones of 
Venice," vol. 3d, p. 225. The first two interpretations are 
incongruous, improbable, unnatural, and cumbersome*; they 
have never been accepted by scholars. Ruskin's comment is 
characteristically interesting and is valuable so far as it goes. 

No one, so far as I have been able to examine Spenseriana, 
has called attention to the remarkable allegory of the " De- 
fender of Faith " running throughout the First Book of the 
Faery Queene. I wi^Ji to show how conspicuous it is, and 
the particular reason why so much is made of it. The alle- 
gory, both moral and historical, is an important one. It is, I 
believe, pre-eminently the " continued allegory " of the poem. 
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In the adventures of the Red Cross Knight in the First Book, 
there is not an incident which is not plainly marked with it. 
There are clues to it everywhere. It is obscure only as those 
large names on maps are the hardest to find. In some parts 
of the allegory, previously accepted explanations of details 
are used, for here and there single letters, as it were, have 
been noticed on the map, though the whole legend of which 
they form a part has not been spelled out before. In a paper 
like this, the allegory can only be given circumstantially. 
To unfold it in detail as Spenser does, the poem should be 
edited with that object in view. In explaining, I will follow 
Spenser's method by reserving the most striking features to 
the last. 

Every one remembers the opening lines of the Faery 
Queene : 

" A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in raightie armes and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine, 
The cruel markes of many a bloudy fielde ; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield. 

****** 

And on his brest a bloudie crosse he bore, 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And dead as living ever him ador'd : 

Upon his shield the like was also scor'd, 

For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had." 

This armor, Spenser tells us, is that celestial panoply described 
by St. Paul in Ephesians, "Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness, and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace ; above all taking the shield of faith, where- 
withal ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked ; and take the helmet of salvation and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God." 

Notice that although St. Paul particularizes each piece of 
armor, Spenser, by generalizing all but one piece, thus gives 
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special emphasis to the shield of Faith : — twice in the first 
fourteen lines of the poem. It is according to Spenser's 
method to make much of particular pieces of armor. For 
example, it is by his shield that Prince Arthur overcomes 
Orgoglio in the eighth canto of the first book. The shield 
of Britomart is an allegorical symbol, and the shield of Scud- 
amour (Scud d'amour) is made of signal importance in the 
tenth canto of the fourth book. Furthermore in the latter 
stanzas of the eleventh canto of the fifth book this same 
shield of the Red Cross Knight is plainly used as the symbol 
of the Christian faith. This is one of Spenser's "certain 
signs." Think for a moment of the ideas and sentiments 
which cluster about the shield ! More than any other piece 
of armor it was something to be defended to the uttermost. 
The loss of it brought the deepest disgrace. " Come home 
with your shield, or on it " was the parting injunction of the 
Spartan mother. The shield of Faith proves to be the 
Knight's Defence and care in a peculiar sense, and he is 
the Defender of Faith as truly as he is the Defender of Una, 
or Truth. 

Though Spenser usually moves with abundant leisure, he 
loses no time in opening the first book. No sooner are the 
knight and lady before us than "the day with clouds was 
suddeine overcast" and "an hideous storme" drives them 
to take refuge in the Wood of Error; there after wander- 
ing the labyrinth about they come to the den of the Dragon 
Error. To my mind this tempest represents the beginning 
of the Reformation. Certainly all agree on interpretation of 
references to the early Reformation in stanzas immediately 
following. At that time when old trusted supports were 
withdrawn and the very foundations of Christianity seemed 
crumbling, faith was tried as never before. Even with Una 
and the Dwarf, or Truth and Prudence, for guides, it was 
impossible for the Christian Knight to avoid all paths of 
error. But when error takes the substantial form of a 
Dragon the Knight can attack it and aims a good stout blow 
at the monster. 
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" Much daunted with that dint her sence was dazd ; 
Yet kindling rage her selfe she gathered round, 
And all attonce her beastly body raizd 
With doubled forces high above the ground : 
Tho wrapping up her wrethed sterne arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his shield, and her huge traine 
All suddenly about his body wound, 
That hand or foot to stirre he strove in vaine : 
God helpe the man so wrapt in Errours endlesse traine. 

" His lady sad to see his sore constraint, 
Cried out, Now now Sir Knight, shew what ye bee, 
Add faith unto your force, and be not faint : 
Strangle her, else she sure will strangle thee. 
That when he heard, in great perplexitie, 
His gall did grate for griefe and high disdaine, 
And knitting all his force got one hand free, 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge with so great paine, 
That soone to loose her wicked bands did her constraine." 

Notice that it is the shield of faith which Error attacks, 
and would wrest away, and "her huge traine all suddenly 
about his body wound ""reminds one of St. Paul again : not 
"having your loins girt about with truth," but with error. 
And as his, faith is attacked, so it is his faith which Una 
seeks to strengthen, — 

" Add faith unto your force, and be not faint : 
Strangle her, else she sure will strangle- thee." 

Then after no easy struggle with that " sword of the Spirit 
which is the word of God," he 

" Stroke at her with more than manly force 
That from her body full of filthie sin 
He raft her hateful head without remorse." 

Though the Red Cross Knight has shown himself "well 
worthie of that armory," they are still in the wood of error, 
but they are now conscious of it. Spenser teaches us that 
even out of error there is a "plaine beaten path," but it is a 
direct retreat. 
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Without the interval of a single stanza Spenser passes from 
this adventure to a more subtle trial of faith. 

" At length they chaunst to meet upon the way 
An aged sire, in long blacke weedes yclad 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had ; 
Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad." 

This holy hermit is Archimago, representing hypocrisy in 

the moral allegory, and the subtle intrigue and trickery of 

the Roman Catholics in the historical allegory. It is not 

strange that faith is credulous and the eye of truth deceived, 

since 

" Neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible except to God alone." 

Since the day is spent they accept his proffered hospitality, 
and enter that never-to-be-forgotten home of Hypocrisy. 

" A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forests side, 
Far from resort of people, that did pass 
In travell to and froe : a little wyde 
There was a holy chappell edifyde." 

While his guests are sleeping Archimago with dreams and 
delusions of sense attacks the Knight's faith in the purity of 
Una, — the Christian's faith in the purity of truth itself. But 
even in dreams the Red Cross Knight would not in a single 
thought do Una wrong. 

" When those accursed messengers of hell, 
That feigning dreame, and that faire-forged spright, 
Came to their wicked maister, and gan tell 
Their booteless paines, and ill-succeeding night : 
Who all in rage to see his skilfull might 
Deluded so, gan threaten hellish paine 
And sad Proserpines wrath, them to affright, 
But, when he saw his threatening was but vaine, 
He cast about, and searcht his baleful bookes again." 
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He attacks his waking senses with a still more fiendish plot 
than any tried, and the delusion of the arch-magician is- tri- 
umphant. The Knight's faith in Una, in the heavenly truth, 
is overcome, and convinced of her utter baseness, he spurs 
away deserting her. It will be well for future understanding 
of the allegory to remember that Una is veiled, and the 
Knight has never seen the real face of Una. 

Not long has he ridden before another test of faith begins. 

" Still flying from his thoughts and gealous feare, 
At last him chaunst to meet upon the way 
A faithless Sarazin all arm'd to point, 
In whose great shield was writ with letters gay 
Sans foy : full large of limbs and every joint 
He was, and cared not for God or man a point. 

" Hee had a faire companion of his way, 
A goodly lady clad in scarlot red, 
Purfled with gold and pearle of rich assay, 
And like a Persian mitre on her hed 
Shee wore, with crowns and owches garnished, 
The which her lavish lovers to her gave ; 
Her wanton palfrey all was overspred 
With tinsell trappings, woven like a wave, 
Whose bridle rung with golden bels and bosses brave." 

So the Red Cross Knight meets Sansfoy, the faithless, the 
infidel, and Duessa, the opposite of Una, falsehood as opposed 
to truth. She typifies the papal church, with scarlet robes, 
and Persian mitre, and gifts of lavish lovers, contrasted with 
the spotless and sober simplicity of the reformed church. 
The Defender of Faith at once meets the attack of the De- 
fender of Faithlessness shield to shield. 

" The flashing fier flies, 
As from a forge out of their burning shields, 
And streams of purple bloud new dies the verdant fields." 

" Curse on that Cross, (quoth then the Sazarin,) 
That keeps thy body from the bitter fit ; 
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Dead long ygoe I wote thou haddest bin, 

Had not that charme from thee forwamed it : 

But yet I warne thee now assured sitt, 

And hide thy head. Therewith upon his crest 

With rigor so outrageous he sraitt, 

That a large share it hewd out of the rest, 

And glauncing down, his shield frcm blame him fairly blest. 
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Who, thereat wondrous wroth, the sleeping spark 
Of native virtue gan eftsoones revive ; 
And at his haughty helmet making mark, 
So hugely stroke that it the steel did rive, 
And cleft his head. He tumbling downe alive, 
With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis, 
Greeting his grave : his grudging ghost did strive 
With the fraile flesh ; at last it flitted is, 
Whither the soules doe fly of men that live amis." 

One cannot fail to notice the importance of the outward sym- 
bols of faith in this contest. The charmed shield with its 
red cross alone stands between the Knight and defeat, and 
even under the last fierce stroke of the infidel, aimed at his 
helmet, his very salvation, it fairly blesses him from blame. 
The Knight's blow returned upon the crest of Sansfoy proves 
it to be a helmet of destruction. What is the outcome of 
this combat ? 

Bidding his Dwarf to bring away 

" The Sarazins shield, signe of the conqueroure," 

he rides on with Duessa, lending sympathetic and credulous 
attention to her long story made up of lies and lamentations. 
Her words deceive him, not only as to her nature but as to 
her name. 

" In this sad plight, friendlesse, unfortunate, 
Now miserable I Fidessa dwell, 
Craving of you in pitty of my state 
To do none ill, if please ye not do well, 
He in great passion all this while did dwell, 

And said, Faire lady, hart of flint would rew 

The undeserved woes and sorrowes which ye shew." 
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Thus Duessa, the deceitful, represents herself as Fidessa or 
true Faith. Henceforth for a time he believes himself to be 
the* champion of faith, and his sincerity of purpose is not 
weakened as long as he does not know that Fidessa is the 
representative of false faith. Notice the names of the chief 
characters in this first book : Sansfoy is plainly without 
faith : Fidessa does not imply utter lack of faith, but little 
faith. 

The next episode gives him opportunity to see what strait 
he is in by comparing the faith of Fradubio, or Brother 
Doubt, wavering between the true Fraelissa and the false 
witch Duessa, with his own conduct toward Una and the 
same Duessa. But it is not strange that all is lost upon him, 
since, as Upton says, " He stands amazed and performs noth- 
ing ; for holiness, unassisted with truth and reason, is soon 
lost in amazement and silly wonderment." 

In the next adventure, — 



It is 



" To sinfull house of Pride, Duessa 
Guides the faithful Knight." 

" A stately pallace built of squared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid, 
Whose wals were high, but nothing strong, nor thick, 
And golden foile all over them displaid, 
That purest skye with brightnesse they dismaid : 
High lifted up were many loftie towres, 
And goodly galleries far over laid, 
Full of faire windowes and delightful bowres ; 
And on the top a diall told the timely houres. 
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It was a goodly heape for to behould, 
And spake the praises of the workman's wit ; 
But full great pittie, that so faire a mould 
Did on so weake foundation ever sit : 
For on a sandie hill, that still did flit 
And fall away, it mounted was full hie, 
That every breath of heaven shaked it : 
And all the hinder parts, that few could spie, 
Were ruinous and old but painted cunningly." 
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Here we have that contrast between the real and the appar- 
ent which characterizes Spenser's representations of the 
church he hated, and here false faith and true defender are 
welcomed. The queen of this palace, whose kingdom is 
everywhere, is Lucifera, worldly or ostentatious pride ; and 
Vanity is the usher who leads all subjects "to the lowest 
staire of her high throne." For one thing Duessa typifies 
that form of self-deceit which breeds self-righteousness. The 
meaning of the moral allegory is obvious. Since he forsook 
Truth, the Red Cross Knight has lost simplicity and nobility 
of character, and at the House of Pride we find him follow- 
ing in the train of the seven deadly sins, — Pride, Sloth, 
Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, Wrath. 

" And after all, upon the wagon beame 
Rode Sathan with a smarting whip in hand." 

Here again he has to do battle for his faith : 
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An errant knight in armes ycled, 

And heathnish shield, # wherein with letters red 

Was writt Sans joy they new arrived find : 

Enflam'd with fury and fiers hardy-hed, 

He seemed in hart to harbour thoughts unkind, 

And nourish bloudy vengeaunce in his bitter mind. 



" Who, when the shamed shield of slaine Sans foy 
He spied with that same Faery champions page, 
Bewraying him, that did of late destroy 
His eldest brother, burning all with rage 
He to him leapt and that same envious gage 
Of victor's glory from him snatcht away : 
But th* elfin knight, which ought that warlike wage, 
Disdained to loose the meed he wonne in fray, 
And him recountring fierce, reskewd the noble pray. 

" Therewith they gan to hurtlen greedily, 
Redoubted battaile ready to darrayne, 
And clash their shields and shake their swords on hy, 
That with their sturre they troubled all the traine ; 
Till that great Queene, upon eternall paine 
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Of high displeasure that ensewen might, 

Commanded them their fury to refraine ; 

And if that either to that shield had right, 

In equall lists they should the morrow next it fight." 

In the moral allegory the attack of Sansjoy is the attack 
of joylessness or despondency upon the victim of pride, self- 
righteousness, and false faith ; and again a marked feature of 
the passage is the importance of the shield symbols. In the 
interval before the combat Duessa turns traitor, and warns 
Sansjoy that his opponent 

" Beares a charmed shield, 
And eke enchanted armes that none can perce ; 
Ne none can wound the man, that does them wield." 

In the fight which follows, the allegory still turns on the trial 
of faith. The lists are set with royal pomp. Lucifera and 
her court are in attendance on one side. 

" On th' other side in all mens open vew 
Duessa placed is, and on a tree 
Sans foy his shield is hangd with bloudy hew ; 
Both those the lawrell girlonds to the victor dew. 

" A shrilling trompett sownded from on hye, 
And unto battaill bad themselves addresse : 
Their shining shieldes about their wrestes they tye, 
And burning blades about their heades doe blesse, 
The instruments of wrath and heavinesse. 
With greedy force each other doth assayle, 
And strike so fiercely, that they do impresse 
Deep dinted furrows in the battred mayle : 
The yron walles to ward their blowes are weak and fraile. 

"The Sarazin was stout and wondrous strong, 
And heaped blows like yron hammers great ; 
For after bloud and vengeance he did long : 
The knight was fiers, and full of youthly heat, 
And doubled strokes, like dreaded thunders threat ; 
For all for praise and honor he did fight. 
Both stricken stryke, and beaten both doe beat, 
That from their shields forth flyeth fine light, 
And helmets hewen deepe shew marks of eithers might. 
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" At last the Paynim chaunst to cast his eye, 
His suddein eye flaming with wrathful fyre, 
Upon his brothers shield, which hong thereby : 
Therewith redoubled was his raging yre, 
And said Ah ! wretched sonne of wofull syre, 
Doest thou sit wayling by blacke Stygian lake, 
Whylest here thy shield is hangd for victors hyre ? 
And, sluggish german, doest thy forces slake 
To after-send his foe, that him may overtake? 
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Goe, caytive Elfe, him quickly overtake, 

And soone redeeme from his long-wandring woe : 

Goe, guiltie ghost, to him my message make, 

That I his shield have quit from dying foe, 

Therewith upon his crest he stroke him so, 

That twise he reeled, readie twise to fall : 

End of the doubtfull battaile deemed tho 

The lookers on ; and lowd to him gan call 

The false Duessa, Thine the shield, and I, and all ! 



" Soone as the Faerie heard his lady speake, 
Out of his swowning dreame he gan awake ; 
And quickning faith, that earst was woxen weake, 
The creeping deadly cold away did shake ; 
Tho mov'd with wrath, and shame, and ladies sake, 
Of all attonce he cast aveng'd to be, 
And with so* exceeding furie at him strake, 
That forced him to stoupe upon his knee : 
Had he not stouped so, he should have cloven bee. 

u And to him said, Goe, now, proud miscreant, 
Thyselfe thy message do to german deare ; 
Alone he, wandring, thee too long doth want : 
Goe, say, his foe thy shield with his doth beare. 
Therewith his heavie hand he high gan reare, 
Him to have slain'e ; when lo ! a darksome cloud 
Upon him fell ; he no where doth appeare, 
But vanisht is. The Elfe him calls alowd, 
But answer none receives : the darkness him does shroud. 
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" Not all so satisfide, with greedie eye 
He sought, all round about, his thirstie blade 
To bathe in bloud of faithless enemy; 
Who all that while lay hid in secret shade : 
He standes amazed how he thence should fade : 
At last the trumpets triumph sound on hie ; 
And running heralds humble homage made, 
Greeting him goodly with new victorie ; 
And to him brought the shield, the cause of enmitie." 

The fight with Sansjoy is far fiercer than with Sansfoy, 
and an extended comparison proves most interesting; but 
mark particularly the different result. The Defender of Faith 
at once met and overcame a bold Sansfoy, but Sansjoy finally 
eludes him through Duessa's intervention ; that is, in the 
House of Pride self-deceit still disguises the real cause of his 
despondency. 

The only escape from Pride is through Prudence and 
Humility, which the Dwarf represents. So we find it is the 
Dwarf who points out to the Knight the real nature of the 
place where they are. But though the Knight hurries from 
the scene of his last adventure, he does not seek to escape 
the false Fidessa, whom he has championed. 

" What man so wise, what earthly wit so ware, 
As to discry the crafty cunning traine, 
By which deceipt doth maske in visour faire, 
And cast her colours dyed deep in graine, 
To seeme like truth, whose shape she well can faine, 
And fitting gestures to her purpose frame ; 
The guiltlesse man with guyle to entertaine ? 
Great maistresse of her art was that false dame, 
The false Duessa, cloked with Fidessaes name." 

She follows, seeks and finds the Red Cross Knight, no 
longer militant, reclining by the waters of idleness, "Dis- 
armed all of yroncoted plate," and even that shield of faith 
thrown aside with its sacred symbol "for soveraine hope." 
Duessa has led him to the snares of pride once before, and 
she betrays him again. 
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" Ere he could his armour on him dight, 
Or get his shield, his monstrous enimy 
With sturdie steps came stalking in his sight, 
An hideous geant, horrible and hye." 

And the Red Cross Knight, 



" Disarmed, disgrast, and inwardly dismayde 
And eke so faint in every joynt and vaine, 
Through that fraile fountaine, which him feeble made," 

falls an easy victim to the monster Orgoglio. In allegory 
Orgoglio signifies braggart, carnal, or physical pride, and it 
is when the Knight is least active that he becomes his victim. 
So, says Ruskin, "after Peter's boast, came Peter's sleep- 
ing, from weakness of the flesh, and then, last of all, Peter's 
fall." Orgoglio throws him into his deepest dungeon, and 
takes Duessa as his leman dear. And now for ninety days 
he groans in the dungeons of Orgoglio, before Prince Arthur 
and his faithful Una release him. In the bitterness of his 
despair all faith seems dead, and at the moment of rescue he 
cries to his deliverer : 

" O, who is that, which brings me happy choyce 
Of death, that here lye dying every stound, 
Yet live perforce in balefull darknesse bound? 
For now three moones have changed thrice their hew, 
And have been thrice hid underneath the ground, 
Since I the heavens chearfull face did vew : 
O welcome thou, that doest of death bring tydings trew." 

Perhaps this episode in Spenser contains no directly obvi- 
ous hints, as in every other case in the history of the Knight, 
that this adventure also is a trial of faith. No such hint is 
needed at such an advanced point in the story, and the 
meaning of the whole ought to be clear. His ninety days in 
the dungeon were not wasted ; there was one long struggle 
between true and false faith in his thoughts continually. Let 
me quote here from a most appreciative, but, unfortunately, 
anonymous series of criticisms on the first book of the Faery 
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Queene, which were published in Blackwood's Magazine in 
1835. "How could the Red Cross Knight have doubt of 
Una's innocence — after he had seen Duessa turning against 
him — and the whore of Orgoglio? Had she not left him to 
rot in a dungeon ? And was it possible that he could have 
lain there three months in its hungry stench without his rea- 
son and his conscience telling him that he had been all along 
in the clutches of a fiend, and had forsaken an angel? His 
many miseries had indeed been all thrown away upon him, 
had he not groaned unceasingly in his imprisonment to think 
that his own fleshly frailties had not only laid himself low, 
but left that heavenly being without one to care for her in 
the haunted wilderness." 

If anything more is needed to convince him of the nature 
of the true faith which he had deserted, and the false faith 
which had deserted him, it is given in that necessary but 
most loathsome passage in Spenser, the transformation of 
the seemingly fair Fidessa to the filthy hag Duessa, at Una's 
command. The Christian Knight — for spite of all weakness 
and error, he is still the Christian Knight — has no apology to 
make for past conduct, and so preserves a long silence from 
the very moment of his deliverance. All the more note- 
worthy, then, are the first words which Spenser allows us to 
hear from him only after a long interval. At Prince Arthur's 
praise of his lady love, the Faery Queene to whom he has 
been so faithful, the Knight's love for Una can be silent no 

longer. 

" Thine, O then, said the gentle Redcrosse Knight, 

Next to that ladies love, shall be the place, 

O fairest virgin, full of heavenly light, 

Whose wondrous faith exceeding earthly race, 

Was firmest flxt in my extremest case." 

But the Red Cross Knight is never a man of speech. It is 
important to notice, says Lowell, how very few are the words 
put in his mouth. " He never meant with words but swords 
to plead his right." And there still remains a subtle trial of 
faith where the weapons shall be those least familiar to him. 
To this the remainder of the famous ninth canto is devoted. 
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In the Cave of Despair, his shield does not ward off the 
poisoned points of such words as these : 

" Why then dost thou, O man of sin, desire 
To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree ? 
Is not the measure of thy sinfull hire 
High heaped up with huge iniquitie, 
Against the day of wrath, to burden thee ? 
Is not enough that to this lady mild 
Thou falsed hast thy faith with perjurie, 
And sold thy selfe to serve Duessa vild, 
With whom in all abuse thou hast thy self defild ? " 

To all the arguments of Despair he replies with complete and 
forcible refutations, yet so is he " charmed with inchaunted 
rimes," so is his faith deluded by sophistries that the man of 
rdaeds cannot recognize his victory in words. 

" In which amazement when the miscreant 
Perceived him to Waver weake and fraile, 
Whiles trembling horror did his conscience dant, 
And hellish anguish did his souk assaile ; 

******* 

He to him raught a dagger sharpe and keene, 

And gave it him in hand : his hand did quake, 

And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene, 

And troubled bloud through his pale face was seene 

To come and goe with tidings from the heart, 

As it a running messenger had beene. 

At last resolv'd to work his finall smart, 

He lifted up his hand, that back againe did start. 

" Which when as Una saw, through every vaine 
The crudled cold ran to her well of life, 
As in a swoone : but soone reliv'd againe, 
Out of his hand she snacht the cursed knife 
And threw it to the ground, enraged rife, 
And to him said ; Fie, fie, faint hearted knight, 
What meanest thou by this reprochfull strife ? 
Is this the battaile which thou vaunst to fight 
With that fire mouthed dragon, horrible and bright? 
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" Come ; come away, fraile, feeble, fleshly wight, 
Ne let vaine words bewitch thy manly hart, 
Ne divelish thoughts dismay thy constant spright. 
In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part? 
Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art? 
Where justice growes, there grows eke greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brond of hellish smart, 
And that accurst hand-writing doth deface. 
Arise, sir knight, arise, and leave this cursed place." 

To fully appreciate the relation of this canto to the allegory 
one should read the whole of it. The despondency which, 
as Sansjoy, attacked him in the House of Pride has deepened 
to despair, and his failing faith is only saved by the reassur- 
ances of Una. 

But the power which saves him should proceed from within ; 
the Knight must possess it even as Una does, before he can 
become the perfect knight able to cope with the great Dragon, 
and worthy to be the husband of the heavenly Una. To 
attain this higher development he follows the guidance of 
Una. From the Inferno of Orgoglio's Castle and the Purga- 
tory of the Cave of Despair, we pass to the Paradise of the 
House of Holiness in the tenth canto. Here are passages of 
great significance in the interpretation of the allegory. 

" By that which lately hapned, Una saw 
That this her knight was feeble, and too faint ; 
And all his sinews woxen weake and raw, 
Through long enprisonment, and hard constraint, 
Which he endured in his late restraint, 
That yet he was unfit for bloudy fight ; 
Therefore to cherish him with diets daint, 
She cast to bring him where he chearen might, 
Till he recovered had his late decayed plight." 

They go to the House of Holiness, presided over by Dame 
Celia and her three daughters, Fidelia, Speranza, and Charissa. 
We must notice that here it is his faith which is first at- 
tended to. 
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Entered in, this most beautiful sight greets them : 

" Thus as they gan of sundry things devise, 
Loe two most goodly virgins came in place, 
Alinked arme in arme in lovely wise, 
With countenance demure, and modest grace, 
They numbered even steps and equall pace : 
Of which the eldest, that Fidelia hight, 
Like sunny beames threw from her christall face 
That could have dazd the rash beholders sight, 
And round about her head did shine like heavens light. 

" She was araied all in lilly white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water flld up to the hight, 
In which a serpent did himselfe enfold, 
That horrour made to all that did behold ; 
But she no whit did chaunge her constant mood : 
And in her other hand she fast did hold 
A booke, that was both signd and seald with blood : 
Wherein darke things were writ, hard to be understood. 
******** 

" Now when their wearie limbes with kindly rest, 
And bodies were refresht with due repast, 
Faire Una gan Fidelia faire request, 
To have her knight into her schoolehouse plaste, 
That of her heavenly learning he might taste, 
And heare the wisedom of her words divine. 
She graunted, and that knight so much agraste, 
That she him taught celestial discipline, 
And opened his dull eyes, that light mote m them shine. 

" And that her sacred booke, with blood ywrit, 
That none could read, except she did them teach, 
She unto him disclosed every whit ; 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach, 
That weaker wit of man could never reach ; 
Of God ; of grace ; of justice ; of free will ; 
That wonder was to heare her goodly speach : 
For she was able with her words to kill, 
And raise againe to life the hart that she did thrill. 
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" And when she list poure out her larger spright, 
She would command the hasty Sunne to stay, 
Or backward turne his course from heavens hight : 
Sometimes great hostes of men she could dismay ; 
Dry-shod to passe she parts the flouds in tway ; 
And eke huge mountains from their native seat 
She would command themselves to beare away, 
And throw in raging sea with roaring threat. 
Almightie God her gave such powre and puissaunce great. 

" The faithfull knight now grew in little space, 
By hearing her, and by her sisters lore, 
• To such perfection of all heavenly grace," 

that Fidelia could do little more for him, and Una could at 
last call him "her faithfull knight." Now we see one lead- 
ing reason why so much is made of the need of strong faith 
and of the help of Fidelia. To no other personage in his 
entire poem has Spenser assigned such tremendous power, 
and no other can confer such power, and only by aid of such 
strength can the great Dragon be overcome. There is no 
fear hereafter that the intelligence of the champion shall be 
blinded to the discernment of the true and the false faith. So 
purified are those eyes which once saw Fidessa in Duessa, that 
those visions open to the eye of faith alone are revealed on 
the Mount of Contemplation. A holy father shows to him 
the joys which can be his only 

" when thou famous victory hast won 
And high emongst all knights hast hong thy shield, — " 

that shield of faith which, is to be to all knights an everlast- 
ing remembrance that faith without works is dead, but that 
by faith the true knight can overcome all enemies. Here 
occurs a most noteworthy passage. It is not until we ap- 
proach the end of the allegory that we can see the beginning 
of it. "'Tis worth while," says Upton again, "to see with 
what great art our poet by degrees unravels his story : the 
poem opens with the Christian Knight ; you see his char- 
acter yet know not his name or lineage ; some few hints 
are afterwards flung out ; but in this canto you are fully sat- 
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isfied. (Spenser is very fond of this kind of suspense.)" In- 
deed to the Red Cross Knight himself his name and lineage 
are unknown, until here revealed by the holy father. 

" Thou faire ymp, sprong out from English race, 

However now accompted elfins sonne, 

******** 

There is ordained for thee a blessed end : 
For thou emongst those saints, whom thou dost see, 
Shall be a saint, and thine owne nations frend 
And patrone : thou Saint George shalt called bee, 
Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree." 

Before this, we have only in vague, conjectural way under- 
stood that the Red Cross Knight represented reformed Eng- 
land, but as " Saint George of mery England," the nationality 
of the hero is put forward as the great key to the solution of 
the historical part of the allegory. Saint George is England, 
or the line of sovereigns who represent England, and we 
recall that just at the beginning of the Reformation, upon 
this line of sovereigns had been conferred the title of De- 
fender of the Faith ; but we shall come back to this. 

In the progress of the poem we have finally come to the 
great scene of the Triumph of Faith, that combat which is 
the mission of the hero from the beginning, whereby the 
parents of Una are to be delivered from the great dragon. 
Abundant fault has been found with this eleventh canto, be- 
cause of the inequality of the three days' combat between the 
Knight and the flying dragon "like a great hill" with a 
swingeing tail, "that of three furlongs did but little lack." 
It is an unequal combat, and only a Knight endued with the 
power which Fidelia confers could endure it. But even then 
there is a time near the end of the fight when his faith seems 
wellnigh lost, when with that swingeing tail, " that high trees 
overthrew and rocks in pieces tore," the dragon, 

" With sharpe intended sting so rude him smot, 
That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead ; 
Ne living wight would have him life behot : 
The mortall sting his angry needle shot 
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Quite through his shield, and in his shoulder seasd, 
Where fast it stucke, ne would there out be got : 
The griefs thereof him wondrous sore diseasd, 
Ne might his rankling paine with patience be appeasd. 

" But yet more mindfull of his honour deare 
Then of the grievous smart, which did him wring, 
From loathed soile he can him lightly reare, 
And strove to loose the far infixed sting : 
Which when in vaine he tryde with struggeling 
Inflam'd with wrath, his raging blade he heft, 
And strooke so strongly, that the knotty string 
Of his huge taile he quite a sunder cleft ; 
Five joints thereof he hewd, and but the stump him left. 

" Hart cannot think what outrage, and what cries 
With foule enfouldred smoake and flashing fire, 
The hell-bred beast threw forth unto the skies, 
That all was covered with darkenesse dire : 
Then fraught with rancour, and engorged ire, 
He cast at once him to avenge for all, 
And gathering up himselfe out of the mire 
With his uneven wings, did fiercely fall 
Upon his sunne-bright shield, and gript it fast withall. 

" Much was the man encombred with his hold, 
In feare to lose his weapon in his paw, 
Ne wist yet, how his talants to unfold ; 
For harder was from Cerberus greedy jaw 
To plucke a bone, then from his cruell claw 
To reave by strength the griped gage away : 
Thrise he assayed it from his foot to draw, 
And thrise in vaine to draw it did assay, 
It booted nought to thinke to robbe him of his pray. 

" Tho when he saw no power might prevaile, 
His trusty sword he cald to his last aid, 
Wherewith he fiercely did his foe assaile, 
And double blows about him stoutly laid, 
That glauncing fire out of the yron plaid ; 
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As sparckles from the andvile used to fly, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are swaid ; 
There with at last he forst him to unty 
One of his grasping feete, him to defend thereby. 

" The other foot, fast fixed on his shield, 
Whenas no strength nor stroks mote him constraine 
To loose, ne yet the warlike pledge to yield, 
He smot thereat with all his might and maine, 
That nought so wondrous puissance might sustaine ; 
Upon the joint the lucky Steele did light, 
And made such way, that hewd it quite in twaine ; 
The paw yett missed not his minisht might 
But hong still on the shield, as it at first was pight." 

He has defended the faith, and this time without another's 
aid ; one more struggle and the combat is ended. For the 
second time he is called the faithful Knight, but the Triumph 
of Faith is not yet complete. Before going further let us 
review certain points in the story. 

In following out the allegory thus, one cannot feel that in 
a poem so saturated with allegories this one is only accidental. 
On the abstract side there is a lofty moral allegory, obvious 
enough without comment. But on the other side there is a 
historical of personal allegory which I believe to be the one 
"continued allegory." 

Henry VIII. came to the throne of England in 1509. 
Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the door of the Wit- 
tenberg Castle Church on All Saints' eve, 1517. Before the 
death of his elder brother, Henry VIII. had been educated 
for the Church. Deeply interested in the Renaissance he was 
still more interested in the Reformation. In the eleventh year 
of Henry's reign, in October, 1520, Luther published the 
most important work of the times, " The Babylonian Captiv- 
ity of the Church of God." To this the royal theologian of 
England made reply with a book called " Assertio septem sacra- 
mentorum adversus Martinum Lutherum" Regarding this 
book a recent Roman Catholic authority has written:* "We 
know of none among the contemporary works which defend 
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the Church more filially and more warmly." For this enthu- 
siastic defence, in the following year, 1521, Pope Leo X. 
conferred upon Henry the title " Fidei Defensor" and com- 
manded all Christians so to address him. The title has been 
held by the sovereigns of England to this day. Pope 
Clement VII. confirmed the title. In 1527, Protestants were 
still persecuted in England, but Henry had resolved on the 
divorce, which led to such important results. In 1531 the 
king was acknowledged supreme head of the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1532 Anne Boleyn was crowned. In 1534 the Act 
of Supremacy was passed. From that time on, the former 
defender of the Roman faith became its oppressor and the 
champion and defender of the Protestant faith. Hencefor- 
ward, except in the reign of Mary, whenever an English 
sovereign used the title "Fidei Defensor" the implied adjec- 
tive was wholly different in significance from the one in the 
minds of Popes Leo X. and Clement VII. 

Now let us see what use Spenser made of this material. 
St. George is Fidei Defensor not representing Henry VIII. 
alone, but rather the sovereigns of England, who bear the 
title of Defender of the Faith. With the just license of a 
patriotic poet, Spenser represents Una, or the cause of truth, 
as the peculiar charge of St. George, or England. At the 
beginning of the allegory the tempest of the Reformation 
drives the wandering pair into a labyrinth of Error, and 
there St. George fights sturdily against the Dragon Error in 
defence of Truth and Faith. Perhaps never in all Christian 
history has error been so common, so excusable. In spite of 
his theological training, or possibly because of it, to Henry 
VIII., as to nearly all Englishmen, the true faith seemed at 
first to be that which every Christian sought in the Church 
of Rome. Even Luther was a devoted Papist before he be- 
came a devoted Reformer. 

Throughout the first of the allegory Una is veiled to her 
lover, and wfe see the significance of that puzzling mystery. 
The Dragon of the Wood of Error was a veritable dragon, 
and in attacking it, St. George was the champion of no false 
faith, but simply struggling with misunderstanding. Una 
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typifies the true Christian church on earth, long represented 
by Rome only, from this time forward represented, though 
still half concealed under her black stole, by the Protestant 
Church only. She is that heavenly truth which Luther 
sought first in Rome, which England at the beginning of the 
Reformatio^ still seemed to see in Rome, and St. George is 
her champion. Archimago, symbol of papal influence, by 
lies and delusions, convinces St. George that his veiled Una 
is not truth, but foulest falsehood. The meaning is, that 
before England found its way out of the great tangle of error, 
it was led to turn from the true faith as St. George aban- 
doned Una. 

We next find the King of England defending the false 
faith, as St. George becomes the defender of Fidessa not 
knowing that she is the falsely faithless Duessa. But in this 
very change St. George gives the death blow to Sansfoy, the 
faithless, and becomes Fidessa's sole defender. In much the 
same way England sought to defend the island faith from 
injury by making Henry supreme head of the church in Eng- 
land, and thus gave a far heavier blow than was intended to 
the old established papal faith on the island. I think, too, 
that in the relations of Duessa and the Red Cross Knight 
there is much more than a shadowy fabric of allusion to Henry 
VIII.'s favor shown to certain less substantial phases of 
the Renaissance, which might well be represented by the 
oriental Duessa, the daughter of the emperor of the West, 
and the link between Constantinople and Rome. In the 
second volume of the " Stones of Venice," Ruskin forcibly 
shows how the spirit of the Renaissance proved injurious to 
both Protestant and Catholic. The succeeding career of the 
Red Cross Knight, his half-hearted, half-successful combat 
at the House of Pride, his disarming at the fountain of Sloth, 
and his long captivity in the dungeon of Orgoglio, shadow 
forth certain features of the history of England, near the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Orgoglio's " throwing the 
Red Cross Knight into a dungeon," writes Ruskin, "is a 
type of the captivity of true religion under the temporal 
power of corrupt churches, more especially of the Church of 
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Rome; and of its gradual wasting away in unknown places, 
while carnal pride has the pre-eminence over all things. . . . 
Prince Arthur, in whom, as Spenser himself tells us, is set 
forth generally magnificence, but who, as is shown by the 
choice of the hero's name, is more especially the magnificence, 
or literally, ' great doing/ of the Kingdom of England going 
forth with Truth attacks Orgoglio, or the Pride of Papacy, 
slays him ; strips Duessa, or Falsehood, naked, and liberates 
the Red Cross Knight." The title Fidei Defensor con- 
ferred upon Henry VIII. was in one sense but an ornament 
of worldly pride. The assumption of the title of the Head of 
the Church was blasphemy and arrogance on the part of 
Henry VIII. Remember that Fidessa leads St. George to 
the House of Worldly Pride, and Henry's carnal pride, or 
pride of power which the giant Orgoglio typifies, may have 
seemed to Spenser the chief fault of his later years. At this 
point the more personal part of the allegory as pertaining to 
Henry VIII. comes to an end. If the poet's picture of the 
king seems too highly colored, remember that history has 
taught us to understand his character more clearly than was 
possible with Spenser. What Spenser saw was the coming 
of the gospel light apparently through his wisdom, not re- 
marking that 

" Love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel light first dawned from Boleyn's eyes ; " 

but Spenser's vision was obscured by many circumstances. 
Moreover, in a poem whose avowed object was the flattery 
of his daughter, we should not look for spots on the character 

j of so great a king. 

~SC Before the adventure of St. George at the Cave of Despair, 
there is a bright passage like the hopeful reign of Edward before 
the dismal rule of Mary. But to all Protestants in England 
there came a period of despair in the reign of Bloody Mary, 
more intense than that typified in the famous ninth canto. 
Again the comforting joy and peace which glorifies the follow- 
ing canto in the story of the House of Holiness, may equally 
well express the feelings of the adherents of the true faith, at 
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the accession of Elizabeth. The beginning of her reign was 
really a new beginning for the Protestant faith in England. 
As St. George, worn with mistakes and struggles, was trained 
to the perfection of true faith and good offices in the calm of 
Celia's home, so young England, after its stormy trials of 
doubt and persecution, rested in the quiet of Elizabeth's 
kingdom and grew in the knowledge of the true faith. It 
was not until after the discipline of St. George, this real 
Re-formation and enlightenment of faith, that he could cope 
with the great dragon. The destruction of this monster of 
sin frees Una's parents from "eternal bondage." Precisely 
what this may signify is not wholly obvious. The writer in 
Blackwood's, before quoted, suggests that the parents of truth 
can be no other than the sacred Scriptures, the Old and New 
Testament, so long imprisoned in the brazen walls of igno- 
rance and superstition, but wholly freed by the triumph of 
Reformation. Perhaps the deliverance of England from 
papal power by wars on the Continents and by the defeat of 
the Armada, may be nearer to the historical meaning. In 
the final canto, with the betrothal of St. George and Una, 
we have the final and indissoluble union of England with the 
true Christian faith of the Reformed Church. 

It is not until this betrothal, that the veiled beauty of 
Una's face is revealed to her lover. 

" As bright as doth the morning starre appeare 
Out of the East with flaming lockes bedight, 
To tell that dawning day is drawing neare, 
And to the world does bring long wished light : 
So faire and fresh that lady shewd herselfe in sight : 

" So faire and fresh, as freshest flowre in May ; 
For she has layd her mournefull stole aside, 
And widow-like sad wimple throwne away, 
Wherewith her heavenly beautie she did hide, 
While on her weary journey she did ride ; 
And on her now a garment she did weare 
All lily white, withoutten spot or pride, 
That seemed like silke and silver woven neare, 
But neither silke nor silver therein did appeare. 
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The blazing brightnesse of her beauties beame, 
And glorious light of her sunshyny face, 
To tell were as to strive against the streame : 
My raged rimes are all too rude and bace 
Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 
Ne wonder ; for her own deare loved knight, 
All were she dayly with himselfe in place, 
Did wonder much at her celestiall sight 
Oft had he seen her faire but never so faire dight, 



" So fairely dight, when she in presence came, 
She to her sire made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace unto her excellence : 
Who with great wisedome and grave eloquence 
Thus gan to say. But ere he thus had said, 
With flying speede and seeming great pretense, 
Came running in, much like a man dismaid 
A messenger with letters, which his message said. 

" All in the open hall amazed stood 
At suddeinnesse of that unwary sight, 
And wondred at his breathlesse hasty mood : 
But he for naught would stay his passage right, 
Till fast before the king he did alight ; 
Where falling flat, great humblesse he did make 
And kist the ground, whereon his foot was pight : 
Then to 'his hands that writ he did betake, 
Which he disclosing, read thus, as the paper spake ; 

"To thee, most mighty King of Eden faire, 
Her greeting sends in these sad lines addrest 
The wofull daughter, and forsaken heire 
Of that great Emperour of all the West ; 
And bids thee be advised for the best, 
Ere thou thy daughter linck in holy band 
Of wedlocke to that new unknowen guest : 
For he already plighted his right hand 
Unto another love, and to another land. 
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" To me sad mayd, or rather widow sad, 
He was affiaunced long time before, 
And sacred pledges he. both gave and had, 
False erraunt knight, infamous and forswore ; 
Witnesse the burning altars which he swore, 
And guilty heavens of his bold perjury, 
Which though he hath polluted oft of yore, 
Yet I to them for judgment just do fly, 
And them conjure t' avenge this shamefull injury. 

" Therefore since mine he is, or free or bond, 
Or false or trew, or living or else dead, 
Withhold, O sovereign prince your hasty hond 
From knitting league with him, I you aread ; 
Ne weene my right with strength adowne to tread, 
Through weaknesse of my widowhed, or woe ; 
For truth is strong her rightfull cause to plead, 
And shall finde friends, if need requireth soe. 
So bids thee well to fare, thy neither friend nor foe. 

Fidessa." 

The messenger is Archimago, who always in Spenser is the 
agent of papal intrigue, and the letter, with all the boldness of 
a bull from the Vatican, represents the last overtures of Rome 
seeking to win England back to the old false faith. 

This remarkable allegory of the Defender of the Faith runs 
without a single break through every incident of the legend of 
the Red Cross Knight. It excludes not one of the accepted 
interpretations of allegory in any part of the book, for it is 
Spenser's custom to give a number of significations to the 
same incidents and characters. In history we can still catch 
glimpses of the interest if not enthusiasm with which the great 
addition to the royal title was generally received. England 
has had something like it in recent days ; but if the virtual self- 
assumption of the title of Empress of India gave matter for 
congratulation, how much deeper the significance of the title, 
Defender of the Faith, conferred by what England then be- 
lieved to be the infallible authority of heaven. England's 
right to this title after her complete change of face is to this 
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day hotly discussed and denied by Roman Catholics, and 
history gives us some understanding of contemporary opinion 
on the question. It would be strange indeed if so enthusias- 
tic a Protestant as Spenser took no notice of it. Plainly he 
has given it unusual attention, and in philosophical allegory 
he has given its true interpretation, showing that the virgin 
queen could wear with increased confidence a divinely given 
title. He intimates that, independent of papal decree, the 
title belongs in a peculiar sense to the sovereigns of England 
from the earliest times, and later researches have established 
the antiquity of the title. And to the Queen as " Defender 
of the Faith " he dedicates his poem. 
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V. — Standard English : its Pronunciation, How Lerned. 

By F. A. MARCH, 

PROFESSOR IN LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

■ 

The most activ students of the English language ar 
fonetists, students of vocal sounds and fonetic laws. The 
elementary facts on which fonetic science is based, ar the 
pronunciation of individuals, and the movements of the vocal 
organs by which the pronunciation is effected. These ar 
very difficult to ascertain with precision, and of course each 
person can most conveniently study his own articulation. 
Professor Whitney was, I believ, the first to attempt a scien- 
tific description of his own nativ pronunciation, as distin- 
guish from his cultured habits. In 1875, in the second 
series of his Oriental and Linguistic Studies, appeard a 
paper entitld "The Elements of English Pronunciation," 
which sets forth an analysis and description of the elements 
of his nativ pronunciation. 

This has been followd by similar papers from Mr. Sweet, 
the hed of the London fonetists, and others. They hav 
stil further elaborated the description of their speeches and 
attempted to giv a sort of fonagram of their colloquial f rases - 
and connected discourse. This work has excited great 
interest among filologists and teachers of modern languages. 
In 1885 Mr. Sweet publisht in German a Primer of Spoken 
English, in which all the English is givn in fonetic writing 
as this colloquial Londonese. 

Prof. Whitney spoke of his paper as a contribution to 
English dialectic utterance, and again as the "Confessions 
of a Provincial." But Mr. Sweet and his followers urge 
their confessions upon the world as the best of English. 
They urge foren teachers to uze these instruction books, 
and they urge spelling reformers to adopt their pronuncia- 
tion and spelling in place of the common orthografy. 
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When the talk is of standard English Mr. Sweet himself 
merely says that he knows nothing about it. But when 
great leaders ar agnostics, the followers ar negators. 

So Aug. Western, author of a book on English fonetics, 
says that he " does not agree that the language teacher should 
endevor to represent that form of speech that wil be most 
redily understood by all educated nativs, simply because such 
a form doesn't exist. Any one who speaks a local vdialect 
wil both understand and be understood by all educated nativs 
better than a forener who has lernd an artificial standard of 
the language." Ther is no such thing as a standard lan- 
guage, over and abuv the local dialects, with these fonetists. 

Their difficulty seems to be sumthing like that of the nomi- 
nalists about general notions. Ther ar right-angld triangls 
they say, obtuse-angld triangls and acute-angld triangls. 
These uze up the hole set and leav nothing for a triangl in 
general. So every man is either a Londoner, or a Scot, or 
an American, or something, and each speaks his own dialect, 
and ther is nobody left to speak standard English. 

The scientific fonetist is at loss to know to whom he ought 
to apply his apparatus of fonometers to giv him standard 
English. And anything which can not be mesurd with a 
fonometer is nonexistent to hiz science. Thackeray said that 
he uzed no part of his hed abuv his eyes in his literary work. 
So these fonetists uze no part of their heds abuv the ears. 

But a standard language implies sumthing more than obser- 
vation. It is an ideal to be attaind by the reason. It implies 
history, and the winning of authority. It implies induction. 

How, then, does a standard language come into being ? 

Persons, or tribes in the state of nature, take their language 
by tradition from those about them. They catch up from 
their parents and their playmates the words and frases which 
they hear oftenest, and acquire a natural speech without any 
special exercise of reason or reflectiv purpose. Such speech 
is the result of social necessities acting under the common 
laws of association. Every tribe, every family, every person, 
has natural peculiarities : dialects, idioms, idiotisms, ar free, 
and in a certain sense ther ar as many dialects as ther ar 
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persons. Of language in this state it is wel enuf said, that it 
grows ; it is not made, but grows. Each person talks for 
himself and knows no better speech than his own. 

A standard speech may appear thru the influence of gov- 
ernment or of literature. When tribes ar organized into a 
nation proper, sum tribe becums the ruling one. Then the 
laws, the public documents, the formulas of the courts and 
of important business, the charters, the conveyances of land 
ar prevailingly promulgated and writn in this dialect of the 
ruling tribe, and all other tribes ar compeld to uze this 
dialect more or less, and to recognize it as in sum sense a 
higher and more important form of speech than their own. 
It finally becums the common speech of courtiers and offi- 
cials everywhere, a standard speech. 

But another way, and a more important way in which 
standard speech becomes establisht is thru the influence of 
literature ; under the influence of reason, and the intuitions 
of beauty and order. Whenever deeds ar done or to be done 
which exalt the faculties of large numbers of men, the creativ 
power works in language under the guidance of beauty. The 
poet, the orator rouses to heroic acts or recounts inspiriting 
achievments in wurthy forms of speech. The happiest forms 
of the popular dialect which had grown up by association ar 
selected and combined into speech more perspicuous, more 
vigorous, more regular, and more harmonious than had been 
known before. Successful compositions of this kind ar pre- 
servd and make part of the education of the nobl and 
cultured. They ar imitated and accumulate from generation 
to generation, til the time cums for Homeric poems and 
classic Greek, or for Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Bacon. 

It has been sumtimes said that sum book is the hart or 
soul of every proper language, that Homer was the hart of 
the Greek language, the Bible of Luther the hart of modern 
German, the English Bible the hart of English. 

It is certain that no great language has been left to the 
laws of association and grown to its forms of power and 
beuty unaided by reason. The steps and stages of progress 
in literary languages ar mostly recorded in books. The part 
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of a language which is standard in the eminent sense is at 
first small ; the happy idioms of the Bible, the ballads, 
Chaucer. Then for generations there is slow increase, one 
new idiom from this author, two or three from that, til 
Shakespeare gathers them up by the hundred and adds his 
hundreds more. How many generations has it taken to incor- 
porate the frases of Milton into the speech, so that one uzes 
them without quotation or allusion, and his "Babylonish 
dialect " is standard English ? 

Close upon the creativ contributors to the language in 
literature proper cum students of language and literature, 
who make dictionaries and grammars for the standard speech 
based upon inductions from the literature. Such students 
do not restrict themselves to books, but gather new data 
from observation of living speech, of great orators, actors, 
gentlemen. Then cums critical study of the laws or rules 
working in these facts of language, with a view to teach them 
to new generations and to improve the speech. 

Work of this sort is at first of narrow range, and small 
bulk, and hasty induction. Personal authority is more lively 
in it than reason. Mere grammarians or dictionary-makers 
ar of slight esteem. But great authors, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Swift, enounce maxims of style and definitions of 
words, and pronounce sentences of outlawry on certain words 
and frases, and of pardon or approval on others. By and 
by a French Academy or Dr. Johnson is able to produce 
a great dictionary, including standard words enough to con- 
stitute a language, a work supported at every word by an 
authoritativ body of authors and enforced by the power and 
personal authority of a dictator in the relm of letters. Such 
a book is a record of standard English. It is not perfect, of 
course, not infallibl. From its decisions an appeal always 
lies to the classic English authors and to reason. In the 
English language ther hav been a succession of diction- 
aries and grammars making continual, tho slow, advance 
in recording the standard speech. These books also ar 
authorities, and help to shape the speech. They ar like the 
decisions of the judges in common law. In deciding what 
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law is, they make law for the future. So the students of 
language teaching laws of language make them effectiv in 
the language of the next generation. Ther is standard 
speech, as ther is common law. 

This standard English is an ideal, somewhat different from 
colloquial speech, not spoken in perfection by any one, not 
even perfectly recorded or described in any book. It has its 
history. It is still making history. Its definitions and idioms 
hav been more studied than its pronunciation and spelling, 
but these too hav their standard forms. At the meeting of 
this Association at Hanover in 1884 I presented a paper on 
the influence of writn English and of the linguistic author- 
ities upon spoken English. It was an examination of the 
pronunciation in Walker's dictionary and showd that a very 
large number of changes in pronunciation has taken place 
since that book was writn, and that they hav most of them 
been in accordance with the recommendations of the diction- 
ary, and many of them contrary to the law of least effort. 

The following classes of sounds wer mentiond as having 
changed in England, and more in America. 

1. a preceded by guttural g or c softend by the intervention of e. 
" When the a is pronounced short as in the first syllables of candle, 
gander, &c, the interposition of the e is very perceptible and indeed 
unavoidable : l for though we can pronounce guard and cart without 
interposing the e, it is impossible to pronounce garrison and carriage 
in the same manner." 

. 2. e before r pronounced a in clerk, sergeant, servant, mer- 
chant, &c. 

3. e pronounced i in yes, pretty , engine, &c. 

4. i pronounced /, in an initial syllabi unaccented before a syllabi 
beginning with a consonant : didactic, digamma, dilate, fidelity, &c. 

5. Words ending in silent e after a short vowel : crocodile, colum- 
bine, eglantine, metalline, &c. 

6. The unaccented vowels pronounced in England with the ob- 
scure sound ar now in large numbers distinguisht in America. 

7. s pronounced as z between two sonants by Walker often has its 
name sound : disable, disdain, absolve, resignation, nasal, &c. 

8. d-\-i and d+ y sounded / by Walker, and /-Hi, t+y sounded 
ch, ar now often dy and ty : soldier, educate, nature, &c. 
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A large number of anomalous words which Walker notes 
as having a deplorabl pronunciation hav becum regular : 
acceptable, dlienate, annihilate, apostle, apothecary, apron, as- 
paragus, authority, been, bellows, chorister, confessor, construe, 
cucumber, catch, caviare, chap, chart, china, dictionary, oat- 
meal, ostrich, schedule, &c, &c. 

A comparison of later pronouncing dictionaries shows that 
ther is a constant and rapid change in the direction of what 
ar recognized by the authorities as analogies of the language, 
and of etymological truth. In Walker's day, catch was almost 
universally pronounced cdtch in the capital ; chap was calld chdp, 
and described as " one of those incorrigibl words the pronun- 
ciation and orthografy of which must ever be at variance " ; 
chart was "almost or quite universally pronounced" cart; 
china was chane ; cucmnber was "too firmly fixt in its sound 
of cowcumber to be alterd," and "must be clast with its 
irregular fellow esculent asparagus," (sparrow grass) ; dic- 
tionary was " a few years ago universally pronounced dixnary, 
and a person would have been thought a pedant who pro- 
nounced it as spelt, but now dixnary is rather vulgar." 
Hundreds of such pronunciations hav givn place to regular 
and distinct articulation of the writn words. The law of 
least effort has yielded to the teaching of the schoolroom. 
Physiological laws exert less effect than ideals, than reason. 
Tradition yields to culture. 

Our pronouncing dictionaries hav heretofore givn the full, 
distinct sounds of English words as utterd by traind orators 
speaking them with emfasis. In American schools these 
sounds ar carefully taught, and constitute the primary con- 
cept of the word. 

Teaching pronunciation has two parts, first : giving a clear 
and distinct concept of the sound to be utterd ; second, 
training the vocal organs to make the sound correctly upon 
a volition to utter the concept. We do not in speaking wil 
to move each separate muscl, we only wil to make the sound, 
to utter the concept. 

And teaching conversation, or any connected discourse, 
implies more than this. As we talk we wil to sound our 
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concepts. But the law of least effort works, and in conver- 
sation especially we do not use energy enuf to put the organs 
of speech thru the proper movements, or send up volume of 
voice sufficient to bring out the resonance of the vowel cham- 
bers. The same letter in different words, the same word in 
different relations to accent, emfasis, and feeling, varies freely 
by shades of sound so delicate that no notation can giv them. 
The speech is, as J. Grimm says, nicht einmal lehrbaren, nur 
lernbaren. It cannot be taught, it may be caught. 

It has been common to teach foreners the standard pronun- 
ciation, and let them catch the conversational weakenings. 
But the new fonetists propose to teach conversational pro- 
nunciation as primary English. The sentence is taken as a 
unit, and sentences ar caught by imitation of their colloquial 
utterance in London. It is denied that ther is any such 
speech as the standard speech of the dictionaries. 

In answer to this it has been said that the standard speech 
is embodied in literature and recorded in dictionaries and 
grammars. For pronunciation we look to the rhythms and 
rimes of the poets. These assure us of the number of sylla- 
bls in the words they use, of their accent and the resem- 
blances of sound in the accented syllabls. The new fonetists 
pronounce difference difruns. But one of the best known 
stanzas of Wordsworth reads : 

" She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me." 

And Tennyson says in another verse almost as famous : 

" For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference." 

The Princess, vii., 262. 
And again : 

" Or will one beam be less intense 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancell'd in the world of sense ? " 

The Two Voices, 41. 
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Ornament is to be taught as ddnuntunt. But no great poet 
has rimed with dropt rs, as bom with dawn, doors with cause, 
as Mr. Sweet does, or with -ment as -munt. 

" She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam'd upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament." 

Wordsworth. 

" Each month is various to present 
The world with some development." 

Tennyson. The Two Voices, 75. 

Many farts about pronunciation which cannot be lernd 
from the poets ar lernd from observation of living orators 
and actors, and recorded on the ground of wide induction. 

A person who has been traind to standard pronunciation is 
easily distinguisht from an untraind speaker, even in his 
colloquial utterances. 

His variations from the standard sounds ar weakenings ; 
the concept is present, the organs move. An attentiv 
listener close before him can distinguish each letter. 
Illiterates leav their organs in the neutral position, and 
positivly make the neutral vowel of but or burr for any 
unaccented vowel, and make no movement to articulate many 
consonants. 

Colloquial pronunciation is not fixt for familiar sentences, 
much less for literature. Contractions, weakenings, ar used 
or not according to the feeling of the moment, the ernestness 
or levity of the speaker, the connection suggesting distinct- 
ness or plesant rhythm, the persons addrest, and other 
causes. 

The clear tones, in short, should be dominant, the others 
tastefully used in particular connections and moods. Ameri- 
can habits in this matter differ much from those of London, 
as shown by the new fonetists. When one of their periodi- 
cals prints one of my letters in their spelling, I feel as if they 
misrepresented my tone and manner as well as pronunciation. 

Untraind popular orators from England, whose oratory is 
only a loud utterance of their colloquial articulation, ar not 
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easily understood by American audiences, but when English 
scholars do us the honor of addressing the Philological Asso- 
ciation, nobody notices their pronunciation as peculiar. A 
Frenchman or German who was grounded first in the London 
colloquial, and had no guiding concepts of the standard pro- 
nunciation, would be thereby markt in America as a forener, 
and an illiterate one. 

It is very desirabl for the science of language to hav 
minute and accurate accounts of the conversational speech of 
Londoners. Such accounts ar also of much use to persons 
who wish to pass for nativs of the metropolis. Similar 
accounts of the speech at Oxford and Cambridge, at Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, at New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, would hav like value. But in order of teaching 
these should be secondary to the classic speech. 

It is also possibl and desirabl to determin a standard con- 
versational utterance, so far as to record in the dictionaries 
the common weakenings and the limits of allowabl weaken- 
ings in each word as secondary to the ruling concept. Such 
a record is to be attempted in the Century dictionary. It 
must be establisht by induction, as an ideal from wide and 
select observation, shaped under the direction of laws of 
economy and eufony. It must not accept dialectical peculiar- 
ities. 

Since the colloquial speeches of different regions of English 
speaking peopls are different no one of them should be sub- 
stituted for the standard speech of literature as giving the 
ruling concepts for pronunciation. 

Standard English, the heir of all the ages, resting on a 
solid foundation of literature and observations, recorded in 
dictionaries and grammars, is a permanent and authoritativ 
institution, a stronghold of the unity and power of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. It has a right of possession not to be devested 
by singl localities or passing fashions. 
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VI. — Register of New Words. 
By FISK P. BREWER, 

GRINNELL, IOWA. 

It is proposed that the Philological Association publish 
from time to time a register of new words. One advantage 
of such publication would be to direct seasonable attention 
to the words, and thus to bring to light the circumstances of 
their origin. Evidence of when and by whom they wer first 
uzed might thus be saved from oblivion. The preparing of 
such an annual list would require the cooperation of numbers, 
and would accord wel with the purpose of the Association. 1 

" New words " means practically words not yet in any dic- 
tionary. Whoever meets a word in his reading not found with 
the right meaning in any dictionary accessible to him should 
copy the passage on a postal card, or on paper of that size. 
The word itself should be writn plainly on the upper left- 
hand corner, and then the name of the author, the title of 
the book or jurnal, the date, with the page, and any other 
fact needed to verify the reference. These citations should 
be forwarded to a designated officer or committee of the 
association ; such new words as seem worthy of acceptance 
to be printed with their authorities in the Proceedings. 

The plan may be illustrated by the list of words givn 
below. Some of its words would perhaps be excluded by 
more careful taste. Where an erlier or better exampl can 
b$ reasonably hoped for, the word and authority may be 
printed without the quotation, as under boodler. When ex- 
ampls of erlier use afterwards come in, the date, and in 

1 In accordance with Professor Brewer's proposition, the Executive Committee 
invite communications and contributions of the kind described above, as an 
experiment. All communications relating to the subject should be addressed 
to the Secretary, who under the direction of a sub-committee will edit the material 
furnished, and publish it from time to timein the Proceedings. — Secretary. 
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important cases, the citation itself, may be givn, as under 
belligerency. The erliest exampl of belligerency which Mur- 
ray givs is from a Boston newspaper in 1863. Words 
need not be defined when the meaning is plain in the quota- 
tion, but some, like arbutus and bald, may require a note to 
explain them. An adjectiv when first uzed as a noun, or a 
noun uzed as a verb, may be considerd a new word ; so also 
words which hav a new sense should be sent in, and com- 
pound words when they need defining, like biscuit-block or 
body-wood. Words which hav not been uzed in print should 
not be enterd in the list. It may be worth noticing that 
one man speaks of a clevel of corn, and another of throw- 
ing a darnic, and a student of having to bach because of 
the high price of board. But printing is so easy now that 
it is wel to wait for bona fide printed exampls ; albeit not 
every monstrosity christend by printer's ink can be accepted 
as a living word. 

Jf the registering of words should meet with favor, the 
cards sent to the . Committee might be preservd in a box in 
alfabetical order, as a card-catalog of new words. Any mem- 
ber could make a catalog of his own by pasting each printed 
citation of successiv years on a small separate card. Or, if 
printed on thin paper, each citation might be pasted in the 
dictionary on the margin of the page where it belongs, or all 
together on fly-leaves at the end of the volume. 
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abeach 1888 F. Marion Craw- 
ford With the Immortals y\v Dread 
not the reef, as with long sweep you 
send Your ship abeach ! 

abrim 1887 Lizette W. Reese 
Poems 42 And there a thorn^bush 
stood, Astir with bees, abrim with 
blossoms gay. 

acolytic 1887 Wm. F. Warren in 
N. Y. Independent May 12 p. 6 His 
[the preacher's] two acolytic serving- 
lads were properly cuddled down in 
the narrow corners behind him. 



adamantologist 1861 Congrega- 
tionalist {Boston) The most pro- 
found adamantologist in the world is 
the Duke of Brunswick. 

adorant 1888 The Nation 29 

March 262 Behind him stands a 
woman, while in front is an altar 
with an adorant. 

adreaming 1861 James Phinney 
The Sword and the Plow The 
meadows as green as green could 
be, All sweeping down to the mut- 
tering sea, Adreaming on its bed. 
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aflare 1886 Mary N. Murfree 
In the Clouds xvii The flaming base 
of the opposite mountain, all luridly 
aflare in the windy dusk. 

afleeting 1861 James Phinney 

The Sword arid the Plow I watched 
the clouds above Afleeting through 
the blue. 

agrow 1887 Lizette W. Reese 
Poems 28 She stood and smiled. 
I did not know Which was the 
whitest thing in June, She, or that 
bush a-grow. 

aliveness 1885 Arlo Bates A 
Wheel of Fire xii There's an air 
of — of — well, of aliveness about you 
that you don't have much nowa- 
days. 

aloose 1885 Mary N. Murfree 
Prophet of Smoky Mountains ii His 
shifting eyes . . . betokened but little 
anxiety for the Principle of Evil aloose 
in the Big Smoky. 

altitudinous 1888 The Advance 
Nov. 29 p. 771 That building has 
already reached its thirteenth story. 
. . . Perhaps it will rest awhile before 
aspiring to any more altitudinous dis- 
tinction. 

amatively 1883 C. L. Norton 
in The Continent 17 Oct. 486 The 
practical jokers are indulging in their 
not always considerate devices, the 
amatively inclined making eyes at 
each other. 

anacoluth 1850 J. T. Champlin 
Kuhner's Latin Grammar remodeled 
308 Anacoluths are of two kinds, 
grammatical and rhetorical. 

anacoluthous 1850 £. A. John- 
son Notes on Cicero^ Manil. vii 
This sentence is anacoluthous. 

apuff 1888 T. Munson Coan in 
Harpers Young People 3 Jan. 176 
The hopeful youngster may be seen 
in the street, in all his pride, all apuff 
with cheap tobacco. 

aquirk 1888 Margaret E. Ditto 
in Harpers Young People 24 Jan. 
227 All the baby is alive with laugh- 
ter: .. . his ten toes are all awork 
and aquirk. 



arbtitus [Note the accent] 1886 
Mary E. Vandyne The Revolt of 
the Flowers She was followed by 
Arbutus, Who cried, "It's jolly here; 
I'm sure 'twould never suit us, That 
world so cold and drear." 

ashimmer 1886 Mary N. Mur- 
free In the Clouds xiv It [a fir] 
was all a-shimmer with the frost. 

athetize 1888 Walter Leaf The 
Iliad ii 89 The line was athetized 
by . . . Aristophanes, but there is no 
obvious reason for its condemnation. 

atime 1887 Margaret E. Ditto 
in Harpers Young People 27 Dec. 
143 Christmas. Every purpose and 
plan of her little round was atune 
and atimq to that promised joy. 

auditizing 1888 Joseph Jastrow 
in Popular Set. Monthly Sept. 600. 
. . . persons who possess this " auditiz- 
ing " power to an unusual degree . . . 
Mozart, who remembered the "Mise- 
rere " of the Sistine Chapel after two 
hearings. 

avertive 1888 Home Decoration 

N. Y. May 12 The chief measures 
are avertive and not necessarily ex- 
pensive. 

awheel 1888 Fred Wilson in 

Outing for July An Irish Outing 
Awheel. 

bald sb 1885 Mary N. Murfree 
Prophet of Smoky Mountains xv 
Only the immaculate whiteness of 
those lofty regions of the balds with- 
stood the thaw. 

ballotorial 1883 A. W.Tourgee 
in The Continent 17 Oct. 502 It 
proposed ... to deprive those already 
voters of the ballotorial power. 

bassy ' 1862 Joel Benton The 
Humming Bird in N. Y. Independent 
12 June He hath no song: the bassy 
stir Of his wings' ceaseless mellow 
whirr Becomes his soul's interpre- 
ter. 

bedlamish 1885 The Buntling 

Ball 48 Or is it a mere monomania, 
a bedlamish kind of caprice ? 

[belligerency] 1861 Wm. H. 

Seward Letter to Lord Lyons 26 
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Dec. A judicial prosecution there in 
Admiralty which will try and decide 
the questions of belligerency, neutral- 
ity, contraband and capture. 

beratement 1883 Marion Har- 
LAND Judith xxiii She bent the 
energies of arm and tongue to her 
effort to help the horse up and to the 
salutary beratement of his owner. 

betricked 1862 N. Y. Indepen- 

dent 9 Jan. Our flippant throng of 
betricked scribblers. 

bewhimper 1887 George Mere- 
dith "To Children" in Eng. III. 
Magazine Dec. p. 184 He be whim- 
pered his welting, and I Scarce 
thought it enough for him. 

blizzarded 1888 The Independent 
Feb. 16 Windy and blizzarded 
Chicago. 

blizzardy 1888 Iowa College News 
Letter Jan. The almost unprece- 
dented cold and blizzardy weather. 

bonnetry 1861 W. H. Russell 
Letter to London Times 19 Sept. 



Crinoline, yellow shawls, pink and 
white dresses, wonderful bonnetry and 
very quaint booting. 

boodler 1886 Chicago Tribune 

18 Dec. p. 4. 

boomiah 1889 In Boston Tran- 
script Feb. Quite a boomish feel- 
ing in the air as the days go on 
lengthening. 

bumming 1880 Joel Chandler 
Harris Uncle Remus' Songs You 
better come now ef you comin* — 
Ole Satun is loose en a bummin' — 
De wheels er distruckshun is a hum- 
min'. 

bunkies 1887 Mrs. £. B. Custer 
Tenting on the Plains (Title of a 
picture) Pine tree Rattler, Tarantula, 
Scorpion, Horned Toad, Centipede, 
Our Bunkies. 

buttercupped 1888 Mrs. H. 

Ward Robert Elsmere xliv a waver- 
ing rainy light played . . . over the 
butter-cupped river meadows. 
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Ernest M. Pease, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Bernadotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 

Samuel B. Platner, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 

William Carey Poland, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Thomas R. Price, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

George M. Richardson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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C. P. G. Scott, New York, N. Y. 

Charles D. Seely, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

William J. Seelye, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Cortn. 

Joseph Alden Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

Carl Siedhof, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

M. S. Slaughter, Hackettstown Institute, Hackettstown, N. J. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

James A. Towle, Robbins School, Norfolk, Conn. 

James R. Wheeler, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Horatio Stevens White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

J. Ernest Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

[Total, 55.] 
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Amherst, Mass., Tuesday, July 10, 1888. 

The Twentieth Annual Session was called to order at 3.45 p.m., in 
Room 10, Walker Hall, Amherst College, by Professor Isaac H. Hall, 
of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y., President of the 
Association. 

The Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, presented the following 
report of the Executive Committee : — 

a. The Committee had elected as members of the Association : l 

Charles A. Aiken, Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Timothy J. Barrett, Professor of Humanities, Boston College, Boston, Mass. 

F. P. Brent, Onancock, Va. 

Josiah Bridge, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Frank M. Bronson, Instructor in Greek and Latin, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Charles F. Castle, Professor of Greek, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Charles Chandler, Professor of Latin, Denison University, Granville, O. 

A. C. Chapin, Professor of Greek, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Kate Holladay Claghorn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

David Y. Comstock, Professor of Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

William L. Cowles, Assistant Professor of Latin, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Richard S. Col well, Professor of Greek, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Edward G. Coy, Professor of Greek, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

John M. Crow, Professor of Greek, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 

William L. Gashing, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Sanford L. Cutler, Principal of Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 

Howard Edwards, Professor in University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Joseph Emerson, Professor of Greek, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Arthur J. Evans, Professor of Greek, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Thomas Fell, President of St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. 

Paul C. Gandolfo, St. Louis, Mo. 

1 In this list are included the names of all persons elected to membership at the Twentieth 
Annual Session of the Association. The addresses given are, as far as can be, those of the winter 
of 1888-89. 
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Horace Goodhue, Jr., Professor of Greek, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

Abby M. Goodwin, Associate Professor of Latin, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Randall C. Hall, Professor in the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. 

Carter J. Harris, Professor of Latin, Washington-Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

Edward South worth Hawes, Cathedral School of S. Paul, Garden City, 
N.Y. 

Addison Hogue, Professor in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 

William Houston, Toronto, Can. 

W. I. Hunt, Tutor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Andrew Ingraham, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Thomas W. Jordan, President of Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 

R. V. Jones, Professor of Greek and Latin in Acadia College, Wolfeville, 
N. S. 

William A. Lamberton, Professor of Greek, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Cranston Lawton, Cambridge, Mass. 

Abby Leach, Associate Professor of Greek, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Gonzalez Lodge, Professor of Greek, Davidson College, N. C. 

Frances E. Lord, Professor of Latin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Charles Louis Loos, President of Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. 

B. C. Mathews, .Newark, N. J. 

J. T. Lees, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore,' Md. 

Frank G. Moore, Tutor in Latin, Yale University, Newhaven, Conn. 

John Robert Moses, Rugby Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel A. Martin, Professor of English, Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pa. 

Frank W. Nicolson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William H. H. Parks, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

James C. Parsons, Principal of Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. 

Richard Parsons, Professor of Greek, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, O. 

Calvin W. Pearson, Professor of Modern Languages, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. 

William Porter, Professor of Latin, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Edward E. Phillips, Professor of Greek, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

Harley F. Roberts, Instructor in Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

David H. Robinson, Professor of Latin, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

William A. Robinson, Professor of Greek, Lehigh University, So. Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
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Charles D. Seely, Instructor in State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

William J. Seelye, Instuctor in Greek, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Helen W. Shute, Instructor in German, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Richard M. Smith, Professor of Greek, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Va. 

Jonathan Y. Stanton, Professor of Greek and Latin, Bates College, Lew- 
iston, Me. 

M. Wilson Starling, Instructor in Greek, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

L. K. Wharton, Liberty, Va. 

J. Ernest Whitney, Instructor in English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

E. Lincoln Wood, Instructor in Latin, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

W. G. Woodfin, Professor in Greek and Latin, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Charles Baker Wright, Professor of English, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

[Total, 64.] 

1 

b. The Proceedings for the Nineteenth Annual Session (Burlington) and the 
Transactions for the same year (Vol. XVIII.) were in press, and would be issued 
in August or September. 

c. In commenting upon the list of new members the Secretary took occasion 
to correct a misapprehension that prevails in certain quarters as to the nature and 
object of the Association. He reminded the members present that the Association 
exists for the purpose of promoting philological studies in the broadest sense of 
the term, which includes classical studies from the point of view of language, 
literature, history, and archaeology, as well as the other ancient and modern 
languages, linguistics, and comparative philology. 

While many of the advantages of the Society are doubtless best secured by 
those who are present at the annual gatherings, the successful prosecution of its 
work, — the encouragement of philological studies in America and the publication 
of important contributions to the same, — is impossible without the cooperation of 
a much larger number of members than those who may be able regularly to attend 
the annual meetings. 

Professor Wright also presented his report, as Treasurer of the 
Association, for the year ending July 7, 1888. The summary of 
accounts for 1887-88 is as follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, July 7, 1887 #579-88 

Fees, assessments, and arrears paid in #549.00 

Sales of Transactions and of Plates 204.56 

Total receipts for the year 753-56 

$133344 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For Transactions (Vol. XVII.) and Proceedings for 1886: 

composition, printing, and distribution $679.38 

For postages, stationery, job-printing, clerk-hire 85.07 

Interest on borrowed money, with partial payment ($50.00) . 81 .80 

Total expenditures for the year $846.25 

Balance *on hand, July 7, 1888 48719 

$1333-44 

The Chair appointed as Committee to audit the report, Professor 
C. Harrison and Dr. C. P. G. Scott. 

The Committee to nominate officers for 1888-89 was a ^ so 
appointed : Professor F. A. March, Mr. L. H. Elwell, and Pro- 
fessor T. Peck. 

At 4.10 p. m. the reading of communications was begun. At this 
time there were about thirty-five persons present : at the subsequent 

« 

meetings the number averaged sixty. 

1. A New Allegory in the First Book of the Faerie Queen, by 
J. Ernest Whitney, Esq., of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

2. The Changes in the Roman Constitution proposed by Cicero 
(Legg. iii. 3. 6-5. 12), by Professor W. A. Merrill, of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O. 

The purpose of the writer was to discover in Cicero's proposed law what con- 
stitutional usages had been already ratified by statute; what Cicero had legislated 
for the first time, being already sanctioned by use; and what changes had been 
proposed which were altogether new. Each division of the law was examined by 
itself, being quoted according to the recension of Baiter, 1865. All legal preced- 
ents were indicated by reference to ancient authors under each section of the 
law. The final result of the investigation resolved itself into four categories, as 
follows : — 

1. Moral provisions, needing no statute: that magistracies should be legal; 
that promagistratus be upright, should restrain their cupidity, should increase the 
glory of Rome, should return home with honor; that the senate be faultless and 
an example to the people; that the senate's proceedings should be above criti- 
cism; the senator should not obstruct legislation and should be patriotic; that 
the peacemaker in public commotion be praiseworthy. 

2. Legislation of customs probably existent : the number of magistratus to be 
flexible according to necessity; censors to prevent celibacy; senate to consist of 
former magistratus; senator to attend meetings of senate; the leader of a mob to 
be held responsible; magistratus to take auspices and to obey the augurs; the 
aediles to be of equal rank. 
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3. New provisions : the censor's active term to be five years, and the office to 
be filled always; all magistratus to have indicium ; the optimates to have over- 
sight of popular suffrage ; the censors to be custodians of the laws and auditors of 
the accounts of retiring magistrates; no restriction of consul's imperium to the 
field; tribuni militum constituted magistratus. 

4. Provisions of doubtful or obscure novelty : consuls to be above law in time 
of public danger; tribunes freed from all restrictions; magister equitum to have 
the right of consulting the senate; the laws de ambitu and repetundarum of 
widest range; the senate to determine the number of praetors; the power of im- 
prisonment, stripes, and fine given to holders of imperium subject to appeal at 
home, absolute to the field. In many cases the doubt arose from the condition 
of Cicero's text. 

At 5 p. m. the Association adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock. 

Amherst, Mass., Tuesday, July 10, 1888. 
Evening Session. 

The Association, with many residents of Amherst, assembled in 
the Athenae Room of Williston Hall of Amherst College at 8 p. m., 
Professor Thomas D. Seymour, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair. 

The programme of papers for the remaining meetings of the Associa- 
tion, as arranged by the Executive Committee, was then read. 

An invitation was extended to the members of the Association and 
their friends to visit the Library, Chapel, Observatory, Museums, and 
other collections of Amherst College. 

The audience then listened to the annual address of the President 
of the Association. 

3. The Legacy of the Syrian Scribes, by Professor Isaac H. Hall, 
of the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Fifty-five years ago a young tutor in Amherst College, and her four-years-old 
graduate, received an appointment as one of the pioneer missionaries to the Nes- 
torians in Persia. Detained at Andover by illness till his ship, which had waitetf 
at Boston in vain hopes of his recovery, was about to sail without him, he insisted 
upon being carried on a bed twenty miles in a wagon, lifted on board the vessel 
at the last moment, and taking the desperate chance of surviving the voyage to 
the Mediterranean. 

To all appearance he was destined to a watery grave. But God otherwise 
willed it. The young man lived. After untold privations, distresses and obsta- 
cles he reached his field of labor, gained the hearts of the people, won the confi- 
dence of princes (and, still harder, of bigoted ecclesiastics), dwelt as a brother 
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among the semi-savage tribes — the same indomitables who anciently so harassed 
Xenophon in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, spent a long and prosperous life 
in the diffusion of light and truth, and left behind him a civilized and intelligent 
cluster of communities, who bless him to this day for the noble harvest of the past 
and the radiant prospect of the future. 

This was Justin Perkins, to whom, in his philanthropic zeal, it seemed a second- 
ary matter that he gave writing and print to the Modern-Syriac-speaking peoples, 
reducing their language for the first time to a written form; that he translated the 
Bible into their native tongue, producing a work to which Europeans gladly go 
as the main source in a large branch of Semitic science; that he became the father 
of a great, a varied, and an excellent literature in that tongue; that he gained im- 
perishable fame among the higher scholars of the world of letters, besides helping 
them to greatly longed-for stores in manuscript of the ancient language. 

On the occasion of meeting at the college which jus$)y experiences the joy of 
such an illustrious son — not to speak of his efficient comrades, of whom a num- 
ber are likewise her alumni — it has seemed that no more fitting subject could be 
chosen for to-night than a rapid look at those ancient labors into which Perkins 
and his comrades entered, and which they loved so well : the literary legacy of 
the Syrian scribes. 

The " legacy " was defined as the actual remains at hand, without conjectural 
restorations of the whole language and literature, and without paying much atten- 
tion to the Oroomia dialect, the Turani, the Fellahi, the Tiyari, the Mandaean, or 
other cloven fragments of the ancient spoken tongue, some of which, as Noldeke 
has shown, are not the lineal daughters of the ancient Syriac, but of a still older 
member of the Semitic family, and which therefore cannot safely be neglected by 
the Assyriologist, though less interesting in a literary point of view. The early 
fragments of the language in the book of Genesis, and its overflowings in Phoeni- 
cian, Hebrew, and the later language of the Talmud were passed over in briefest 
mention. The literature in its remains begins at about the time of Christ; its 
golden age continues to about the fifth or sixth century, having its literary capital 
at Edessa and its provinces from the Mediterranean and the Bosporus to the Per- 
sian Gulf and beyond the Euphrates; its writers in the West often speaking and 
writing both Greek and Latin as well as Syriac, while in the East they did the 
same with Persian and certain of the Indian and Tatar tongues. At the rise of 
Islam the language met the overflow of the great South-Semitic tongue, the Arabic, 
and thenceforward, till the decay of the language as a literary and spoken tongue 
(i.e. 1 2th to 14th century), the masters in Syriac literature frequently wrote and 
spoke with equal ease the Syriac, the Arabic, and the Greek. 

Further, with the exception of a brilliant heathen school, whose works have 
mostly perished, the Syriac literati were mostly Christian, planting their missions 
as far away as the heart of China and the coast of Malabar, and sending their 
hymnology westward to Gaul and southward to Nubia, having Greek and Roman 
civilization as their neighbor on the left, and on their right the barbarism of Kurds, 
Turks, Huns and Tatars. It follows that the Syriac language necessarily possesses 
a kind and degree of development not shared by the other Semitic tongues, at 
once maintaining a peculiar character and comprising literary stores of a varied 
and valuable sort. We find the fables of Bidpai imported from the Sanskrit, the 
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story of Sindban from the Persian, the masterpieces of Greek literature from the 
West; and it is not more strange to meet a Persian, Indian or Kurdish word on 
a Syriac page than the throngs of Greek and Latin words, with the adoption even 
of Greek particles. Nor is it surprising to find the Syriac the most flexible and 
variously shaded of all the Semitic languages. The ancient Syriac literature 
is frequently said to be not an attractive one; but that is true of its belles-lettres 
aspect only. Until the matchless Lucian — himself a Syrian of Shemshat, or Samo- 
sata, and full of Syriac ideas and idioms — is no more printed or read, until Jose- 
phus — whose imitations of Demosthenes and Thucydides are mingled inseparably 
with his native Syriac constructions and word-usages — is shelved, and with him 
the Greek Christian fathers and the Byzantine historians, not to mention the older 
Greek Christian hymns, often borrowed from the Syriac, — until then, it is safe to 
say, the Syriac language will retain its hold upon its loving students. 

The great office of the Syriac literature, however, was the transmission of the 
Bible, along with the choicest Greek and Latin classics, the Greek writers on 
philosophy and science, and the Greek Christian fathers, from the West to the 
East; and thus, in the later centuries, to pass on the light of the Occidentals to 
the Arabic-speaking peoples. Through this channel flowed most of the lore of 
the Greeks to ail the nations of the East; including no mean portion of the later 
learning of the Egyptians. Translations of the Roman civil Jaws likewise carried 
over to all the Oriental Christians their systems of civil and ecclesiastical law, 
with the general doctrine of public and private rights. It is this great fact that 
makes the Syriac literature not only indispensable to the Biblical critic, but of the 
last importance to the Hellenist. 

This point was much enlarged upon, showing the text-critical, lexical, gram- 
matical, epigraphical and other importance of the Syriac literature to the Hellenist, 
especially in matters which the ordinary Hellenist litde suspects. Not the least 
important is the testimony to the pronunciation of Greek words and letters, to say 
nothing of the adoption of multitudes of Greek words into Syriac, made while 
both tongues were living in the same mouth, and continuing through the whole 
period from Ptolemaic times downward. 

The Syrian scribes are said to have copied the Greek even in the arrangement 
of their writing materials and their book -making. It is further certainly true that 
notwithstanding the differences existing between the two tongues, the Syriac gram- 
marians, synonym-compilers, and perhaps lexicographers, for many centuries fol- 
lowed the pattern of the Greek authors in the same lines; often actually trans- 
lating into Syriac long passages from a Greek grammarian or lexicographer — 
since the linguistic facts were the same in both, or at least, susceptible of uttering 
nearly the same cries under the torture of dogmatic grammarians. ... 

How many Greek scholars are aware that James of Edessa in the 8th century 
substituted the Greek vowels for the native vowel points in the Syriac writing, 
and thus preserved, in their transmission to this day, the common Greek pronun- 
ciation that had ruled for many ages before that of James? My own experience, 
is that this fact, notorious among even the tiros in Syriac, is received with utter 
incredulity by most Hellenists, who find it a hard saying because it discloses facts 
that contradict their phonetic theories. 

Yet — not to lay stress upon that — when a Greek author, extant in the original 
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in but one or two faulty MSS., is extant abundantly in Syriac translation (and this 
is by no means a rare phenomenon), it were a shame to neglect the latter as a 
source either of text-criticism or commentary. Nor is such neglect the habit of 
that broadest class of scholars, the text-critics of the New Testament, whose science, 
like astronomy among the metaphysico-natural sciences, is among book -sciences 
the very aristocrat, making the most imperative and exhaustive demands upon 
every branch of human knowledge, and acting as the sole stimulus to force many 
a branch to its highest eminence. Nor is such neglect suffered by the best editors 
of the text of Aristotle and sundry other Greek classics and the Greek Christian 
fathers, any more than it will be neglected in other branches of Greek scholarship 
when Hellenists generally shall know how much they have to gain from the Syrian 
scribes. Not to mention the Syriac translations of the Iliad and Odyssey, in bulk 
now lost, but of which scraps are floating round in the extant literature, the Greek 
works on linguistic science, on philosophy, on natural science and medicine, are 
largely extant in Syriac, contributing an immense amount to Greek technical and 
general scholarship in matters which are scarcely to be restored from Greek remains 
alone. . . . Josephus, whose entrancing narrative of the Jewish wars presents the 
most familiar specimen of an outside view of Roman history, is an author whose 
lexicography (even) has never been respectably worked up by our master Helle- 
nists; and it never can be done without some knowledge of and sympathy with 
his native idiom. 

This broad stream in the extant Syriac literature, which carried the wisdom of 
the Greeks over to the Euphrates, and with it a number of fragments of Latin 
historians whose originals have been lost, is in itself enough to repay special ex- 
ploration; and any Hellenist who will try it will find himself richly rewarded, 
though he will not now be everywhere a pioneer. 

This field of work was further recommended because of the antiquity of the 
Syriac documents concerned, generally far superior to that of the original Greek 
MSS., by the abundance of desirable and refreshing results sure to be obtained 
by the modest investigator, by the good sense and high-toned brotherhood of the 
scholars of various nationalities engaged in such labor, and the honorable distinc- 
tion already attained by the pioneers in the service. 

In a fragment of the early Roman historian Diodes, extant now in Syriac only, 
is preserved the pretty story of Hercules on the sea-shore of Tyre; how he saw a 
shepherd's dog eat the shell-fish called conckylium, and stain his mouth with the 
purple blood; how he told the shepherd, who wiped the dog's mouth with wool, 
and of the wool made a wreath, and put it on his head. And when the sun shone 
upon it Hercules saw the wreath, that it was very radiant, and he was astonished 
at its beauty, and he took the wreath and wore it. Thus he discovered the art of 
the Tyrian purple, and reserved it for the Tyrian kings, his worshippers. And 
this Hercules taught the dyeing of all beautiful colors, and showed and taught 
men how pearls go up from the sea. The Hellenist who covets the reputation of 
such a Hercules need not break many shells on the shore of this Syrian flood be- 
fore he will learn how beautiful hues and attractive pearls will come up from the 
sea to adorn his already matchless Grecian fabrics. 

Though to Occidentals the Syriac translations of the Bible fill the largest hori- 
zon in that literature, the notice of them was necessarily brief, although the Syriac 
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MSS., as a class, are the oldest Biblical MSS. extant, and their value and impor- 
tance of the highest. The Peshitto Old Testament, whose genesis and age are 
still a problem, appears, on the whole, to be the oldest of the Targums, and, as a 
translation, second in antiquity only to the Septuagint. It would seem to have been 
a Jewish work, with later Christian emendations. . . . The origin of the Peshitto 
New Testament rests in almost equal obscurity, though that it is a revision of an 
older version seems now beyond question, notwithstanding the crazy dreams of at 
least one Continental scholar, and the obstinate declarations of some hide-bound 
English unclubbables. The Old and the New Peshitto Testaments are two very 
different things : the Old, a mixture of targumic exposition and translation; the 
New an elegant, sweet, and flowing translation scarcely equalled in literary merit 
or fidelity; the English and German being its only rivals. Invaluable as it is to 
textual critics, it is still more so to interpreters. 

The Philoxenian and its revision, the Harclensian, and the Hexaplar, were 
briefly touched upon, with a note of their immense value in textual criticism, along 
with the Karkaphensian, which a series of MSS. show to have been either a col- 
lection of Peshitto and Harclensian Bibles vocalized by scholars of the monastery 
of Karkaphta, or else a collection of (" Massoretic ") MSS. recording the vocali- 
zation in disputed cases, or else of both classes together. The MSS. were briefly 
remarked upon, along with the Nestorian Bible of the American missionaries at 
Oroomia, which is the great philological authority in its line for all Syriac scholars. 

The native literature was treated of in a manner too varied and (necessarily) 
cursory to be summarized briefly. The fact that the literature still exists mostly 
in manuscript only was dwelt upon, as an incentive to the diligence of editors, 
and an excellent opportunity for the descendants of Maecenas. Fortunately the 
cataloguing of the library treasures of this literature has been done mainly by 
men of the most able and enlightened character; the resulting works, biblio- 
graphical in the most generous sense, being such as few other literatures can boast, 
and likewise the delight and reliance of students in other branches than Syriac. 
Moreover, ever since the language began to be studied in the West, there has been 
a knot of competent scholars gathered near all the chief MSS. collections, whose 
generosity in furnishing transcriptions or collations, in making and securing loans 
of valuable documents, has been of the most lovely and praiseworthy sort. The 
brotherhood of Syriac scholars has been almost perfect; from the beginning 
scarcely impeded even by sectarian prejudice or religious bigotry — of which 
striking examples were given. 

The romance of the vicissitudes of the MSS. was touched upon, especially the 
history of the library of the monastery of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian desert, 
now in the British Museum — the story of which, with that of the exciting dis- 
coveries which followed its arrival in England, may be read in Wright's introduc- 
tion to the " Homilies of Aphraates the Persian," in Cureton's famous article in 
the Quarterly Review for December, 1845, or m * ne P re ^ ace to his "Festal Let- 
ters of Athanasius," and in Wright's " Catalogue of the Syriac MSS." in the British 
Museum. The stores in MSS. of the literature, and those which might yet be 
gleaned from the Tdr Abdtn, the Nestorian mountains, were spoken of, with some 
remark upon the hindrances which delay or prevent publication of MS. texts, 
caused mainly through charlatanism in other branches. The autochthonic Syriac 
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literature was next dwelt upon, with numerous examples from the various Syriac 
masters from Ephraim down to Bar Hebraeus, — from the early commentaries, 
hymns and homilies, to the chronicles of the crusades, among which the " Dies 
Irae " of the Nestorians was made the subject of especial remark, — as were like- 
wise John of Ephesus, Joshua the Stylite, and others of scarcely less moment, 
sources of which Gibbon on the one hand and Neander on the other would have 
been only too glad to have availed themselves. In their place came mention of 
the eloquent epistolary writers, and of the romances, whose plots clustered about 
events in the time of Constantine and Julian, which certain Arab historians have 
actually taken and used as sober history. 

In the whole, the range was wide; and the purpose chiefly to show the place 
and the setting of the Syriac remains in the world's literature, abandoning the idea 
of an outline sketch of even a branch of the extant literature. Until Hellenists 
generally know how much they have to gain in all directions from the Syriac 
remains, until the lovers of hymnology and a sound moral literature know both 
how much they owe to the Syrians and how much they might glean therefrom, 
until historians both secular and ecclesiastical discover how much material they 
have overlooked, or underrated, or passed oblivious by, — it is probable that the 
majority of the learned in other branches will continue to look upon the Syriac 
merely as a handmaid to the Biblical student, the palaeographer or the archaeolo- 
gist; as a far off thing of little use or influence, — instead of, as it is, a rich reposi- 
tory of truth — linguistic, literary, historical and philosophic, not to say scientific — 
that shall make men intellectually free. Were it only that one might read the 
chronicles of Abulfaraj, or, to call him by his other name, John bar Ebraya Greg- 
ory, primate of the East, the man whose wonderful abilities and attainments threw 
up the last grand blaze of the expiring candle of Syriac literature, the elegant 
writer of the Arabic as well as the Syriac tongue, the poet, physician, historian, 
philosopher and divine, who would have been an ornament to any age no less than 
the wonder of his own troubled period, vt whose grave the Nestorian patriarch, 
his rival, with a train of Greeks and Armenians forgot their disputes and mingled 
their tears over the bier of an enemy, — were it only to read the chronicles alone, 
out of the voluminous and varied works of this versatile wonder, the trouble of 
acquiring the Syriac language would be well repaid. 

But those of us who can remember when the study of Syriac in this country 
was a most solitary and sporadic thing, when Murdock's translation of the Peshitto 
New Testament was looked upon as a superfluous bit of wasteful scholarly amuse- 
ment, when it was next to impossible to get a Syriac word set up at any printing 
house in the country, and when generally the Syriac scholar was pitied or scorned 
as having lost all sense of practical affairs, if not as a barterer of his brains for 
outlandish rubbish, — we who remember all this, and reflect that now one may be 
guilty of editing a Syriac text in America without being judged a candidate for a 
public asylum, and can even have it printed in Syriac type in this country; that 
it is now scarcely harder for a Syriac scholar to gain the ear of a Hellenist than 
for a Hellenist to gain the ear of a scientific student who sees no good in the 
study of Greek — we, who thus remember and see, take courage, and look with 
hope for the time when a work like that of Justin Perkins in the East shall have 
its counterpart, in his home in the West; when the treasures of this literature shall 
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take on the permanence of print under conscientious editorship, and that which 
is available therefor shall find its way down through translations into the channels 
of common diffusion; when the stores now mouldering in their ancient reposito- 
ries shall be brought at length to light, and — since every effort- in these directions 
spreads the English tongue in the East — when a new life shall arise in those 
regions by the spread of the Western languages; and when, finally, a vigorous 
band of American scholars shall, by their very weight, impetus and vitality, put an 
eternal quietus on the wretched cui bono interrogatory of ignorance and prejudice. 
To such vigorous scholars, self-denying champions in mental and moral warfare, 
though oftener to the martyr or religious hero, the Syrians gave the borrowed 
name of " athletes," using the term ever in its highest and noblest sense. To the 
day when a generation of such athletes shall arise in our universities for power 
and progress we look forward with earnest desire and hope. 

At the close of the address, at 9.30 p. m., the Association ad- 
journed to 9.30 a. m., Wednesday. 

Amherst, Mass., Wednesday, July 11, 1888. 
Morning Session. 

The Association was called to order at 10 a. m., by Professor I. H. 
Hall, the President. 

The Association was invited to attend a reception, given in its 
honor, at the Chapter-house of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Elwell, on Thursday evening, July 12. 

The invitation was accepted with thanks. 

The reading of communications was then resumed. 

4. Cure Inscriptions from Epidaurus, 1 by James R. Wheeler, 
Ph. D., of Cambridge, Mass. 

These inscriptions were considered as illustrating a phase of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion and as exemplifying the forms of Aesculapian Worship. The larger part of 
the cures themselves were translated and compared with the locus classic us on 
incubation from the Plutus of Aristophanes. The truth of the poet's description 
is borne out even irito details by the inscriptions. Nos. 5, 9, 17 among the cures 
recorded in the first inscription stand in especially close relation to the scene from 
the Plutus. Especially noteworthy is the cure of Aristagora of Troezen in the 
second inscription, since a similar cure is recorded in a fragment of the historian 
Hippys of Rhegium (Aelian H. A. IX. 33). Cf. Kawadias in the 'Etprifiipls and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes XIX. p. 45, who take different views of the 
relation between the fragment and the inscription. Data are insufficient for a 
certain conclusion on this point. 

Remarks were made by Dr. H. W. Smyth. 

1 'E^rjfitpU dpxMoAoyuc^i 18831 PP* a " ff« > 1 ^S» PP* 9 & Gf* Pausanias, ti. 37. 3. 
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5. English Pronunciation, How Learned, by Professor Francis A. 
March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Our pronouncing dictionaries giv the full, distinct sounds of English words as 
utterd by traind orators speaking them with emfasis. In American schools this 
pronunciation is carefully taught, and it constitutes the primary concept of the 
word. In speaking we wil to sound this concept. But the law of least effort 
works, and in conversation especially we do not use energy enuf to put the organs 
of speech thru the proper movements, or send up volume of voice sufficient to 
bring out the resonance of the vowel chambers. The same letter in different 
words, the same word in different relations to accent, emfasis, and feeling, varies 
freely by shades of sound so delicate that no notation can giv them. The speech 
is, as J. Grimm says, nicht einmal lehrbaren, nur lernbaren. 

It has been common to teach foreners the standard pronunciation, and let 
them catch the conversational weakenings. But lately it has been proposed to 
teach conversational pronunciation as primary English. The sentence is taken 
as a unit, and sentences ar caught by imitation of their colloquial utterance in 
London. It is denied that there is any such speech as the standard speech of the 
dictionaries. 

In answer to this it was said that the standard speech exists in the concepts 
of educated persons, and is embodied in literature, in the rhythms and rimes of 
the great poets. With such persons the variations from the standard sounds ar 
weakenings; the concept is present, the organs move. An attentive listener close 
before them can distinguish each letter. They ar easily distinguisht from illiterates 
who leav their organs in the neutral position, and positively make the neutral 
vowel of but or burr for any unaccented vowel, and make no movement to 
articulate many consonants. 

Colloquial pronunciation is not fixt for particular sentences, much less for 
literature. Contractions, weakenings, ar used or not according to the feeling of 
the moment, the ernestness or levity of the speaker, the connection suggesting 
distinctness or plesant rhythm, the persons addresst, and other causes. 

The colloquial speech of different regions is different. Untraind popular orators 
from England, whose oratory is only a loud utterance of their colloquial articula- 
tion, ar not easily understood by American audiences, but when scholars do us 
the honor of addressing the Philological Association, nobody notices their pro- 
nunciation as peculiar. A Frenchman or German who was grounded first in the 
London colloquial, and had no guiding concepts of the standard pronunciation, 
would be thereby markt in America as a forener, and an illiterate one. 

Remarks were made upon the subject of the paper by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Esq., and Professor W. A. Merrill. 

6. Goethe's Homeric Studies, by George M. Richardson, Ph. D., 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Though Goethe's " Homeric Studies " cut a very modest figure beside those 
of Aristarchus, it is not without interest to inquire, how much study the last 
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world-poet bestowed on the first, and what he gained from studying him. There 
are two points of contact between Goethe and Homer, both, naturally, on the 
aesthetic side. The first concerns itself with the direct influence of the Greek on 
the German poet, an influence dating from Goethe's intercourse with Herder in 
Strassburg, in 1770. Through the association with this remarkable man came the 
momentous change which completely overthrew Goethe's previous views of literary 
art, and in producing this change Homer, with Shakespeare, was the factor of 
most importance. From Herder, Goethe first learned what was to be the counter- 
sign of the age : " Return to Nature." This doctrine, preached on its political 
side by Rousseau, Herder applied to literature. The watchword was, as Vilmar 
says, that a return must be made to an original, simple, unartificial poetry of the 
" people; that in Shakespeare was to be revered a great, but in Homer the greatest, 
of models. Hampered no longer by the "Three Unities," or any other hard and 
fast formula, was the poet to sing, but obeying only the natural, creative impulse 
from within, regardless of all else. To Homer, it is not too much to say, Goethe 
largely owed his literary regeneration, a fact surely worthy the notice of classical 
philologists. And henceforward a devotion to Homer accompanied him through 
life. 

In 1 781 Voss' translation of the Odyssey appeared, twelve years later a revised 
version and the Iliad. Voss' work won, on the whole, Goethe's approval, and 
during the year 1 794 he read selections from Voss' Iliad on certain evenings to a 
circle of literary friends. After the reading came a discussion of the merits of 
the version as compared with previous ones, and critical observations were made 
on particular points. 

Amid this active study of Homer on Goethe's part there appeared in the 
following year, 1795, Wolfs Prolegomena ad Homerum, a work that produced 
not merely among scholars, but through the literary circles of all Germany, a 
sensation never equalled before or since. Goethe, in obedience to the wishes of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, an intimate friend of Wolf, gave careful study to the 
Prolegomena, but at first his feeling as a poet prevailed over his understanding. 
It seemed to him a blasphemous undertaking to destroy the identity of the one 
great Homer, who had been a beacon to him for more than twenty years. But 
gradually the critical spirit and method of the work began to win him over, for 
he was ever open to conviction and an admirer by nature of a vigorously logical 
treatment of any subject. 

In a letter to Wolf, of Dec. 26th, 1796 (No. 2 in Bernay's "Goethe's Briefe 
an Friedrich August Wolf"), he confesses how great the influence of the Prolego- 
mena has been on him, and how much he owes to the conviction impressed on 
him by Wolfs investigations. For these investigations, destructive as they might 
seem as regards Homer, had had on the poet a most positive influence, and 
directly inspired him to the production of a new work. And this brings us to the 
second point of connection between Goethe and Homer, for here Goethe's literary 
development is indissolubly bound up with the " Homeric Question." How, his 
own words will best explain : " Perhaps," he says, " I may soon send you with 
more courage the announcement of an epic poem, in which I do not conceal how 
much I owe to the conviction you have so firmly impressed on me. For a long 
time since I was desirous of trying my hand in this direction, but the lofty idea 
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of the unity and the indivisibility of the writing of Homer frightened me from the 
attempt. Now, however, that you have shown these glorious works to belong to 
a family of singers (Homerids), the attempt in a more numerous company is less 
daring, and we may follow the way Voss has so beautifully pointed out in his 
' Luise.' As I am not able to decide on the merits of your book theoretically, 
I only hope you may not be dissatisfied with this practical approval. For the 
active man wishes not merely to convince, but to influence, and this pleasure you 
experience in your pupils every day." By the " announcement of an epic poem " 
is meant the elegy " Hermann und Dorothea," which was intended to serve as an 
introduction to the epic of the same name. In it occurs the famous passage in 
which Goethe proclaims to the world his debt to Wolf: " Erst die Gesundheit 
des Mannes, der endlich von Namen Homeros," etc. Thus by a curious pro- 
cess the epic " Hermann und Dorothea " presents itself, to use Bernay's expression, 
as a happy and wonderful fruit of philological criticism. It illustrates how all the 
great lights of the golden days of German literature, poets and scholars alike, 
worked together, and were mutually helpful. 

But Goethe was a poet and not a critic, after all, and in spite of his conversion 
here openly proclaimed, he again reverted to the view of the one Homer. Again 
he became a " Wolfianer," but he finally returned to the " Unitarian " fold. With 
following out his different moods on Homer and the Homeric Question we need 
not concern ourselves here. Suffice it to have shown that his devotion to Homer 
was serious and long continued, and that it is not a mere phrase to speak of 
"Goethe's Homeric Studies." 

7. Volapiik, and the Law of Least Effort, by Professor Francis A. 
March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

The case endings, personal endings, and other relational signs ar in Volapiik 
vowels or syllabls. Each syllabi is easy to pronounce, if the vowels ar familiar; 
but the words ar long, and therefore demand much time and effort to pronounce. 
If Volapiik should become a spoken language, the law of least effort would rapidly 
draw the sounds together according to phonetic laws, and destroy the uniform 
relation between sound and sense, which is one of its principal claims to excellence. 

The objections against languages which ar synthetic and compound freely, lie 
against Volapiik. The mind is entangld in the meanings of the parts of the 
words, and kept from simpl scrutiny of objects. Volapiik does not attempt 
scientific connotation in its newly formd words, but repeats, for the most part, 
the old haphazard etymological descriptivs. 

8. Theories of English Verse, by the Rev. James Challis Parsons, 
of the Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. 

The theories we propose to consider relate wholly to the rhythm of English 
verse. We are to disregard, in this discussion, the varied and important effects of 
tone-color, and confine our attention to that regularity of movement which dis- 
tinguishes verse from prose. 
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Two theories are before us. The first and most commonly prevalent regards 
accent as the basis of English rhythm; the second, occasionally advocated, holds 
that our rhythm is based upon the length of syllables. 

The latter theory, which opposes the common judgment, has within a few years 
been set forth with an attempt at scientific demonstration by the late Mr. Sidney 
Lanier. His claim is that in reading verse our speech moves along by the same 
law as in music, as far as the rhythm is concerned; that is, it is not only divided 
into measures occupying equal times, but also all the syllables within the measures 
have exact time-ratios with each other. He gives copious illustrations of verse 
thus marked with musical notation. 

The obvious objection to this theory is, that while verse may be thus marked 
and read with a certain effect, it is not the natural and normal way of reading. 
" In speech," says Mr. A. J. Ellis, 1 " length is so unappreciable that any attempt 
to prolong a phrase for a measurable duration destroys the speaking and intro- 
duces the singing character." 

The only argument offered by Mr. Lanier in support of this theory is the asser- 
tion that all English syllables, in prose or verse, have the exact ratio to each other 
expressed by the numbers 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 3 to 4, etc. 

This statement seems incredible. The relative length of syllables must depend 
upon the number of their phonetic elements and their greater or less difficulty of 
utterance. Of course, the absolute time taken may be arbitrarily adjusted, but at 
a given rate of utterance the relative time must depend upon the conditions above 
stated. Now in English we have eight vowels and four diphthongs, each of which 
may constitute a syllable, and with these may be combined from one to seven of 
twenty consonantal sounds, differing not only singly in difficulty of utterance, but 
also in the combinations which they may form. The ratios, therefore, cannot be 
so simple as is claimed. 

In the examples given by Mr. Lanier, in which he contends that his method of 
marking expresses the instinct of the ordinary ear, it seems plain that it is only 
the division into groups by the natural accent which thus appeals to the ear, and 
not the arbitrary allotment of time which he gives to the syllables within the 
groups. 

This theory of quantity in English verse disregards the differentiation which has 
taken place between music and poetry since the classic age. At first, rhythmic 
language in poetry had not yet separated itself from the rude accompaniment of 
song and dance. Music was capable of little more variation than was sufficient to 
mark the rhythms of verse. But gradually pure tone and articulate speech began 
to differentiate into their separate functions. Pure tone — in music — has gone on 
attaining to an elaboration of expression which gives it power to utter all the in- 
definable emotions of humanity. Articulate speech, on the other hand, has reserved 
to itself the expression of rational and definite thought, with only so much of 
emotion or imagination as can be associated with definite thought. Music, with its 
abnormal prolongations and variations of tone, is more and more devoted purely 
to emotion and sentiment. Poetry, as the vehicle of imagination or emotional 
thought, restricts itself more and more to the limits of ordinary articulate speech. 

1 Trans. Phil. Soc.. t London, 1873-4) p. xaz. 
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In prose, we have this ordinary speech in its unrhythmical form. In poetry, the 
heightened emotion instinctively expresses itself in moods of alternate exaltation 
and depression : the rhythm of feeling clothing itself in rhythm of form. 

A true theory of English rhythm, then, would seem to be as follows : Rhythm, 
in language, is the recurrence of similar phenomena of sound at regular intervals 
of time. These intervals are practically equal. Now, whatever the phenomena 
may be which occur with regularity, the basis or material which is marked off is 
time. Quantity, thus far, is the basis of all prosody, — namely, in the equality of 
the intervals. 

But when we come to consider the phenomena which mark off the intervals, we 
find those peculiarities of age and race to which reference has been made. Each 
age or race will instinctively employ such phenomenon to mark the rhythm as is 
most noticeable in the character of the vernacular. In the Germanic languages, 
to which our own belongs, the most noticeable feature of common speech is the 
accent. " The English language," says Hodgson, " plants its foot firmly down on 
a stressed syllable, and leaves the other syllables to shift for themselves." This 
tendency, with all its rude force, is seen in the Anglo-Saxon. ' Accent, heightened 
by alliteration, rules with rough energy with little regard to the syllables which 
intervene. In modern English the rhythm has become moulded into greater 
symmetry of movement, but is still characterized by a peculiar freedom and vigor. 
Its chief charm, as distinguished from the ancient, is that it is not hampered by 
close attention to the relative length of the syllables of which it is composed. It 
differs from the Greek not only in the indeterminate character of its intermediate 
syllables, but also in the prevalence of preliminary or final flourishes before or 
after the strictly metrical portion of the line of verse. 

But with all the freedom of English rhythm, it still has its law of definite 
measure. This follows from the nature of accent. The office of accent is to fix 
attention upon the significant syllables. But the other syllables cannot be wholly 
neglected as modifiers of the meaning. They must receive some attention of 
speaker and hearer. Thus the number of such unaccented syllables which can go 
with the accented as modifiers is limited. Practically, not more than two such 
modifiers can be carried easily and clearly by any accented syllable. They may 
go before it (proclitics), as serenade; or after it (enclitics), as artlessly. In this 
way a unit of rhythm is constituted. This unit may be an accented rhythm with 
one unaccented syllable before or after it, or it may be an accented syllable with 
two unaccented before it or after it. In the former, we have double movement; 
in the latter, triple movement. We have thus four normal units of rhythm. 

There is no good reason why these should not retain the classical names of 
feet, — namely, iambus and trochee, anapaest and dactyl. But there are, besides 
these, some varieties. As in marking time with the feet, in marching step, we 
may occasionally give equal ictus on both the right foot and the left during one 
measure, we may in verse throw equal stress upon each of two syllables in a foot, 
and thus produce the spondee. In like manner we may remit the usual ictus 
during one measure, — the rhythm being sufficiently carried on in the mind, — 
and thus obtain the pyrrhic. 

In triple movement we find also the amphibrach and amphimacer in some of 
our best poets. Even a choriambus has its place without violating the primary 
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law of accent, as before stated. As to the kinds of rhythm most acceptable to 
the genius of our language, we have the judgment of Swinburne, that " in English 
all variations and combinations of anapaestic, iambic, or trochaic metre are as 
natural and pliable as all dactylic and spondaic forms of verse are unnatural and 
abhorrent." 

Remarks were made upon the paper by Professors T. D. Goodell, 
and F. A. March. 

Professor Goodell said : — 

Lanier's opponents are entirely successful in controverting a thesis which 
neither Lanier nor any follower of his has ever maintained. Thus Whitney 
(Proceedings of this Assoc, 1885, p. vii. f.) : " Hence, measure being postulated 
as a common fundamental element, the method of its establishment in Greek and 
English respectively has all the difference ever claimed for it . . . and Lanier's 
attempt to explain away this difference is a failure." So in the paper just read 
Lanier is said to hold that " our rhythm is based on the length of syllables " — 
2.1., inherent and unchanging or but slightly changing length, as in Greek. This 
is distinct misinterpretation, and betrays superficial reading. See, e.g., Science 
of Eng. Verse, pp. 68 f. and 78, second paragraph, where Lanier makes it very 
plain that he holds no such doctrine. What Lanier and his adherents describe 
is not primarily the " method of establishment " of measure, but the measure itself 
after it is established. And here we are nearer agreement than Lanier's oppo- 
nents imagine. For it is now generally admitted, as in the paper just read, that 
our verse is at least in so far quantitative, that practically equal intervals of time 
are marked off by the recurring ictuses. So far we all agree. Our difference be- 
gins at the next step; Lanier and his followers hear in ordinary unforced reading, 
and mark in their notation, not only this equality of feet, but also definite time- 
relations between the separate syllables of each foot — just such time-relations as 
give to music its varying character as in double or triple time. To disregard these 
relations between the individual syllables and mark merely the ictuses is like say- 
ing that in music, while the bars are equal, the relative length of the individual 
notes in each bar is incapable of measurement by the ear, and is wholly indifferent, 
provided only the bars be equal. But our opponents say : We do not hear, our 
ears cannot measure, any definite time-relations between the individual syllables 
of the foot; therefore such definite relations do not exist, and the distinction which 
you maintain between verse in double and verse in triple time is imaginary. This 
is a non sequitur. Many people cannot detect the like distinctions in music ; yet 
they exist. For those whose consciousness of rhythm and ability to record it when 
heard have never been developed, either by musical study or by training in genu- 
inely quantitative reading of classic verse, some mechanical contrivance for pre- 
senting the rhythm of speech to the eye would be a help; those whose conscious- 
ness of rhythm has been developed in either of the ways mentioned do not ask 
for such demonstration, but are convinced by the evidence of the ear. But the 
fundamental character of the rhythm of such poems as Lamb's " Old Familiar 
Faces," Browning's Cavalier's song, " Give a Rouse," and many others which we 
describe as in double time and which all feel to be in some way peculiar, is utterly 
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incapable of explanation or rational description by any method which disregards 
the relative length of the syllables. Let some opponent of Lanier try his hand in 
describing the rhythm of one of them in detail. 

At i p. m. the Association adjourned, to meet at 2.30 p. m. 



Amherst, Mass., Wednesday, July 11, 1888. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order at 2.45 p. m. by Professor 
Thomas D. Seymour, Vice-President. 

9. A Consideration of the Method Employed in Lighting the 
Vestal Fire, 1 by Morris H. Morgan, Ph. D., of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Vestal fire was freshly kindled every year on the first of March (Ov. F. 3. 
135 sqq., Macr. S. 1. 12. 6). The writers have left us no information about the 
method employed. As a pure flame was wanted, it could be obtained from no 
other fire, but must have been got in one of the four ways known to the ancients, 
viz.: 1) Rubbing together of wood. 2) Boring of one piece of wood by 
another. 3) Friction of stones. 4) From the sun's rays. The method was 
probably the same as that employed when the fire was accidentally extinguished. 
On this point we have the testimony in Festus (s. vv. Ignis Vestae), who says it was 
that of boring. We should naturally expect that all the rites connected with the 
Vestal worship would be of the most archaic character, and this statement in 
Festus is therefore credible. On the other hand, the method described in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Numa, chapter 9, is in itself incredible, because the lighting of fire 
from the sun's rays was comparatively a modern invention. Further, this passage 
is full of mistakes in history, so that it may be deemed from 4av 5i v*b tvxvs 
through rijs avyvjs Xa&ova-qs a pure interpolation. It may be, also, that the words 
refer to Greece and not to Rome at all. A third passage in Julian (Oration on 
the Sun, p. 155 A) is deserving of no greater confidence. It probably refers to 
the Vestal fire in Byzantium. 

• The discussion of Mr. Parsons's paper on Theories of English Verse 
was continued by Professors March and T. R. Price, and by Mr. 
Parsons. 

Professor Price said : — 

Exact observation, made with scientific instruments of precision, eg. phono- 
meter, on the sounds of English syllables, has entirely destroyed the belief, and 

1 A full discussion of the passages cited in this paper is found in Dr. Morgan's article on 
ancient methods of lighting fire, in the Harvard Classical Studies, Vol. I. 
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the possibility of belief, in any exact ratio among the quantities oft English sylla- 
bles as used in verse. 

In . all real poetry, as distinguished from mere mechanical verse, there is a 
tendency to make the stressed syllables coincide with vowel length, and to keep 
unstressed syllables short : this is the ideal of English verse, never, perhaps, com- 
pletely attained, but always to be aimed at : in proportion as this ideal is attained, 
there comes to be in English poetry something of a quantitative balance in the 
movement of stressed and unstressed syllables. 

10. Peculiarities of Affix in Latin and Greek, by Charles S. Halsey, 
Principal of the Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, N. Y. 

In Greek the following peculiarity is found : Certain prepositions, when used 
in composition, and also certain inseparable prefixes, have in one combination a 
meaning directly opposite to that which they have in another combination. More 
precisely, it may be said that the same prefix is found to be negative in one case 
and intensive in another. It is to be regretted that this feature has not been 
specially noted or explained in the lexicons or grammars, for, whether from a 
theoretical or practical point of view, it has great interest and consequence. The 
object of the present paper is to enumerate the forms which show opposite mean- 
ings, and to propose a solution for the problem of their apparent contradiction. 

These prepositions and prefixes are, in Latin, ab, de, ex, per, pro, dis-, re-, ve-; 
in Greek, cbrd, did, i£. 

The following examples will illustrate for the Latin : — 

Ab. Negative : similis, like, absimilis, not like, unlike; norma, a rule, abnormis, 
without rule, abnormal; jungo, to yoke, to join, abjungo, to unyoke, to separate. 
Intensive : ulor, to use, abutor, to use completely or to the end, to use thoroughly. 

De. Negative : decet, it is becoming or proper, dedecet, it is unbecoming or im- 
proper; habeo, to have, dehabeo, not to have, to lack; mens, mind, demens, out of 
one's mind or senses; disco, to learn, dedisco, to unlearn. Intensive: fatigo, to 
weary, defatigo, to weary completely; laboro, to work, delaboro, to work hard, 
to overwork; amo, to love, deamo, to be desperately in love with, to love dearly. 

Ex. Negative: norma, a rule, enormis, out of rule, irregular, enormous; 
onero, to load, exonero, to unload; lingua, the tongue, elinguis, without the 
tongue. Intensive: durus, hard, edurus, very hard; ferus, wild, fierce, efferus, 
very wild, excessively wild; disco, to learn, edisco, to learn thoroughly or com- 
pletely, to learn by heart. 

Per. Negative : fides, faith, perfidus, faithless. Intensive : disco, to learn, 
perdisco, to learn thoroughly or completely. 

Pro. Negative : festus, of or belonging to holidays, festal, profestus, not kept 
as a holiday, non-festal. Intensive: gnarus, skilful, prognariler, very skilfully; 
lugeo, to mourn, prolageo, to mourn greatly. 

Dis-. Negative: cingo, to gird, discingo, to ungird; similis, like, dissimilis, 
unlike; facilis, easy, difficilis, difficult. Intensive: pereo, to be lost, to go to 
ruin, dispereo, to go completely to ruin. 

Re-. Negative: lego, to cover, retego, to uncover; arguo, to prove, redarguo, 
to disprove ; probo, to approve, reprobo, to disapprove. Intensive : clamo y to cry 
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out, reclamo, to cry out loudly against; undo, to rise in waves or surges, redundo, 
to overflow, to flow forth in excess. 

Ve-. Negative: sanus, sound in body, sound in mind, vesanus, not of sound 
mind, insane; grandis, large, vegrandis, not very large, small; cor, the heart, 
mind, vecors, destitute of reason, senseless. Intensive : pallidas, pale, vepallidus, 
very pale. 

Examples in Greek : 

'Air6. Negative: kciKvttw, to cover, AtokoAj/ttw, to uncover; avSdoo, to speak, 
to say, iwavdda), (to say " no " =) to refuse, (not to say =) to become speechless; 
rifi-f}, honor, &tt6ti/jlos, put away from honor, dishonored. Intensive : SaKpvw, to 
weep, airoSaKpvw, to weep much. 

Aid. Negative: (tlrywfu, to join, diaft^yw/xai, to be disjoined. Intensive: 
nWu, to work, to toil, Siaroveu, to work hard or thoroughly, to toil constantly; 
ya\T)vl£u>, to calm, to still, Stay a\r)vlfa, to make quite calm. 

*E(. Negative : 6v/u.6s } soul, spirit, mind, ticdOfxos, out of one's mind, senseless; 
SIkti, right, law, &8ikos, without law, lawless. Intensive: trepdu, to waste, to 
destroy, iKTctpBw, to destroy utterly; 6t\1(oo, to make or get ready, to arm, £{o- 
ic\l{u>, to arm completely. 

For nearly all these cases of apparent contradiction one explanation may be 
given: most of these prefixes denote, either originally or by natural and easy 
transfer, the idea of separation. Separation, of course, can vary in degree, and 
when taken in the highest degree, or completely, it is equivalent to negation. 
For example, the thing most widely separated from the quality " good " is the 
absolute negation of good. Thus we may naturally account for the first or nega- 
tive meaning. 

To account for the second or intensive meaning we must observe that the mind 
naturally seeks a simple form of expression. When in language a term conveys a 
double or complex meaning there are really two meanings, and according as in- 
clination or practical need may demand the mind drops one meaning and retains 
the other. Now, when as above stated the idea of separation in the highest 
degree or completely is in the mind there are really two ideas, one that of separa- 
tion, the other that of degree, expressed by " completely." Sometimes one of 
these ideas may become altogether the more prominent, and the other may even 
disappear, the single rather than the complex idea being more natural or more 
desirable. Whenever the idea of separation has thus disappeared, there remains 
only the intensive meaning, expressed by " completely," " exceedingly," " very." 

Illustrations of this principle may be found in our own language. From the 
word out we have the comparative outer or utter and a derivative adverb utterly. 
Out commonly implies separation. But the derivative utterly conveys no idea of 
separation; it has only the intensive force. Thus, utterly vain means completely 
vain. So the expression out-and-out denotes the same as completely. 

In any case to which the preceding explanation does not clearly apply we 
may adopt the following : The idea of intensity is naturally developed from that 
of extent in space or time, of motion or the force that produces motion. For 
example, extent or motion throughout an object (compare the English through, 
thoroughly from beginning to end, from bottom to top, from top to bottom, and 
also motion repeated. Motion or force in an opposite direction is naturally 
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associated with the idea of negation. The general explanation above given can 
be applied still more widely and in various languages. 

11. On the Term " Contamination " used in reference to the Latin 
Comedy, by Professor Frederic D. Allen, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The modern use of this word as a technical term referring to the structure of 
Plautine or Terentian plays is based wholly upon two passages in the prologs of 
Terence, Andria 16 and Haut. 17. The current theory about the meaning of 
contaminare in these passages was set on foot by Grauert in 1833, in a treatise 
"iiber das Contaminiren," etc. In order to explain the words multas coniami- 
nasse Graecas dum facit paucas Latinas (Haut. prol. 17), Grauert felt obliged to 
assume an unusual meaning of contaminare, — namely, 'stick together,' 'weld 
together,' a meaning which he supposed to be the original one. This view has 
passed into our -dictionaries, and is generally held. It is, however, beset with the 
serious difficulty that there is no further trace in all Latin literature of such a use 
of contamino. Everywhere else it means simply ' defile,' * pollute,' by unclean 
touch. This meaning can be maintained in the Terentian prologs if we under- 
stand the word to refer to the Greek originals, and not to the Latin plays. 
" Terence " — so ran the charge of his rival — " spoiled a dozen Greek plays in 
making six Latin ones." A Greek play out of which a single scene had been 
taken was 'spoiled', for subsequent use; Luscius and his compeers could no 
longer do it into Latin. This ' spoiling ' Luscius characterizes by a drastic meta- 
phor : the plays in question were ' soiled ' ; they had been handled by Terence 
and bore the marks of his fingers. The opposite of a fabula contaminate was 
a fabula integra, a fresh, untranslated Greek play (Haut. prol. 4); and the 
opposite of contaminare was integrant relinquere (Add ph. prol. 10). 

12. The Tripods of Hephaestus, by Professor Thomas D. Seymour, 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Thetis, on going to the home of Hephaestus in order to beg him to make a 
suit of armor for her son Achilles, finds the god making tripods : 

lHpd>ov7*y €\ur<r6ficpov ircpl <f>foas 9 
cnreuSovra • rplirobas yh.p itixoffi irdvras trcvx*v 
iffrdfievai re pi ro7xov ivaradtos fxeydpoto* 
Xpvvea 84 <r<p y inrb kvkXol iicdoTtp wBfiivi drjicep, 
6<f>pa oi avr6/j.aroi Q4iov Svaalar* kytpva 
if? alris irpbs tia>/xa veolaro, davfia iltfoOai. — Horn. 2 37 2 "*377* 

What were these tripods? A tripod may be a three-foot measure, a three- 
legged animal, a three-legged kettle, a three-legged stand to place over the fire 
(a trivet), or a table ("in late Greek "), according to our lexicons. Our Homeric 
dictionaries do not give us much satisfaction with regard to this passage. Ebel- 
ing's Lexicon Homericum says: " tripus, cortina. . . . Artificiosum tripodum 
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genus Vulcanus pro supellectile fabricabatur." Seiler-Capelle and Autenrieth 
also intimate that the tripods in the passage before us were designed simply as 
ornaments for the room or as wine-mixers. But the gods did not need twenty 
Kprrrrjp£s, — nowhere else called Tpt*o8cs. And if the tripods were simply for 
decoration, what was their shape? Were they kettles, and kettles on castors? 
Who ever saw kettles on wheels? The kettle was not so familiar to the Homeric 
Greek as to us. Plato calls attention to the fact that the old heroes did not take 
the trouble to carry kettles with them on their expeditions, but always roasted 
their meat. They boiled no vegetables in camp. The Homeric kettle seems to 
have been used solely in heating water for the bath. From this use, the tripod 
was not likely to be developed at once into an ornamental object of which the 
gods would want a score. 

Commentators on Homer have overlooked a passage in Xenophon's Anabasis, 
vii. 3. 21. In Thrace, at the court of Seuthes, the old customs are retained: The 
guests sit around in a circle ; tables are brought in for them, — tables which are 
once called rplwoBcs and then rpdwcfai. Bliimner has lately called attention to 
three-legged tables on works of art in connection with a passage in Athenaeus, 
49 A f . 

An examination of Homeric customs and of the use of rplwous in the sense of 
table makes probable the view that Hephaestus, at the moment in question, was 
busily engaged in constructing small tables or stands which could be used in the 
hall of the gods at great feasts, — borrowed for the occasion, as a lady of to-day 
may borrow teaspoons or hire chairs. 

Remarks were made by Professor F. D. Allen and Dr. Morgan, 
and in reply by Professor Seymour. 

13. Date of the Episode of Cylon in Athenian History, 1 by Pro- 
fessor John H. Wright, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The writer aimed to show that the date of the attempt of Cylon to make him- 
self tyrant of Athens was nearer 640 B.C., when Cylon had won a victory in the 
tilavKos at Olympia, than 612 B.C., the usually accepted date; in any case that it 
preceded the archonship of Draco. His arguments were drawn from the language 
of Herodotus (v. 71), Thucydides (i. 126), and the other sources; from considera- 
tions of the probable age at the time of the movement of Megacles, named in 
some of the authorities as prominent in the suppression of the movement, and 
from the date of Cylon's father-in-law, Theagenes, tyrant of Megara. It was 
claimed that the adoption of the earlier date lent unexpected coherence and 
significance to certain phenomena in early Athenian history, the episode thus 
being one of the important steps in the social and political development of 
Athens, and not an unrelated event. 

On motion, the Chair appointed as a Committee to recommend 
time and place for the next Annual Meeting, Messrs. J. H. Hewitt, 
C. S. Halsey, S. Hart, and C. F. P. Bancroft. 

1 Harvard Classical Studies, Vol. I. 
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At 5.50 p. m. the Association adjourned, and in the evening many 
members and their friends attended the reception given at the 
Chapter-house of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, by Mr. and Mrs. Elwell. 



Amherst, Mass., Thursday, July 12, 1888. 

Morning Session. 

Professor Seymour, Vice-President, called the Association to order 
at 9.30 a. m. 

14. A New Word : Arbutus, by Professor Fisk P. Brewer, of 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

The Ar'butus. — Besides the Latin word arbutus (ar'bootoos), there is also an 
English word arbutus (arb'-yoo-tuss), which has the same meaning. It is the 
name of a shrub which grows ten or twelv feet high, has evergreen foliage, and 
bears scarlet berries. It is also called the ar'bute or strawberry-tree, and is 
known to botanists as the Arbutus unedo. It is cultivated as a garden ornament 
in England, and has been almost naturalized in Ireland. Its primitiv home is 
on the north shores of the Mediterranean. The Latin poets Vergil and Horace 
speak of it, the latter as a shelter under which to stretch the limbs, viridi membra 
sub arbuto Stratus. The present writer remembers seeing it in Attica, and pick- 
ing its berries while riding by on horseback. It is found also on the mountains 
north of Palestine, according to the letter of Dr. Geo. E. Post in the New York 
Evangelist of May 18, 1888. The plant is not found at all in America, and is 
rarely spoken of here except as one meets the name in reading Latin writers or 
descriptions of foren lands. It has but little prominence in literature. It is 
accented in American scools and by American scolars just as by the English. 
And yet, curiously enuf, our two great American dictionaries, Worcester in i860 
and Webster in 1864, while giving the uzual definition of the word, accent it on 
the second syllable. 

The New Word. — This identical mistake made by two eminent lexicografers 
was due to the influence of an unobserved growth in the language, a word not 
clearly recognized, a sort of undiscovered planet in the lexical system. The 
Trailing Arbutus, a very different plant from the European arbutus, receives 
subordinate notice by Worcester under the word Trailing and by Webster under 
Mayflower. Neither dictionary marks its peculiar accent. The plant the Epigaa 
repens is found only in America. Here only is its name' herd in colloquial use, 
and to this continent its history belongs. It is an erly flower, with blossoms of 
pinkish white that sumtimes open in the neighborhood of yet unmelted snows. 

According to tradition, it was the first flower that greeted the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth in 1621 after their first fearful winter. Whittier commemorates that 
welcum by "The first sweet smiles of May," and tels how 
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" the blossoms peer 
Above the brown leaves, dry and dead." 



« 



Oh ! sacred flowers of faith and hope, 

As sweetly now as then, 
Ye bloom on many a birchen slope, 

In many a pine-dark glen." 

Botanical History, — The plant was figured in Plukenet's Almagestum in 1696 
(as Prof. D. C. Eaton of Yale College informs me). It was named as Pyrola 
affinisj related to the Pyrola. Gronovius in Flora Virgin. (1739) describes it in 
Latin as an arbutus, altho plant a est humillima nun qua m a terra assurgens. In 
calling it an arbutus he is not confounding one plant with another, but simply 
recognizing a structural resemblance which is not visible to an unscientific eye. 
Linnaeus gave it its generic name of Fpigaa in 1751. 

In 1806, Shecut in his Flora Carolin. speaks of it as Trailing Arbutus. Other 
botanists followed his example, as Amos Eaton, 1817; Deweg, 1829; Wood, 1846. 
None of these mark the accent. No dout Shecut or the botanist, whoever it was, 
that first coind the compound name called it, and ment to hav it called, trailing 
arbutus. This is not a matter of testimony, but of conjecture. At the present 
time, however, the pronunciation arbdtus prevails among the common people 
from Maine to Carolina. No other uzage is known, except among a few purists 
in these later years, and no other is recalled by witnesses whose memory goes 
back more than fifty years. % 

A Conjecture. — When was the accent alterd, and by whom? In the absence 
of records, I offer the following conjecture : Before the name of trailing arbutus 
became a part of the spoken language it was uzed for a while merely as a book- 
word, copied from one author by another. Then the persons who first tried to 
pronounce it from books, not being familiar with the European arbutus, and 
knowing no other English word of like ending, were influenced by memories 'of 
the Latin Grammar to accent the novel name like the participles a cut us, tninutus, 
so/utus, tributus. 

In American Literature. — In recent American literature the trailing arbutus 
is often mentioned as a sweet harbinger of spring. The poets usually employ the 
simple form arbutus, and show by their verse that they hav the same accent as 
the common people. All the examples I hav ar of very recent years. In Long- 
fellow I do not find the word, but he has arbute in this sense with the accent on 
the second syllable. In his lines "To a Child," 1846, he tels how an Indian 
peasant made a discovery of silver, when he, 

" In falling, clutched the frail arbute, 
The fibres of whose shallow root, 
Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 
The silver veins beneath it laid." 

The first line of this passage is cited in Murray's Dictionary, but erroneously, as 
an example of arbute. 

Conclusion. — The evidence, then, proves that arbdtus or trailing arbdtus is 
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the name of our American herald of spring. Its accent has the authority of 
general uzage. There is no higher authority for the accent of the original Latin 
word itself. The two words differ from each other in sound no more than the 
pair minute and minute. The temporary confusion into which the dictionaries 
hav falln wil be relievd by inserting in them such a section as this : 

Ar-bu'-tus, n. The name of an American wild-flower, the Epigcea repens, prized 
as a harbinger of spring; called also trailing arbutus and Mayflower. 

P.S. — There is evidence that the accent arbutus prevails in England also in 
speaking of the strawberry-tree. A correspondent from Street, Somerset, en- 
closes, Jan. 10, 1889, a fresh-pickt specimen with flower and ripe fruit on the 
same spray, and writes : " The Ar£«tus is common here. No one that I enquire 
of has heard the pronunciation arbutus by any one of any account." 

Remarks were made upon the subject by Professors T. D. Seymour, 
F. D. Allen, and B. Perrin, and Messrs. W. I. Fletcher and M. H. 
Morgan. 

15. Impersonal Verbs, by Julius Goebel, Ph. D., late of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The question concerning the origin and nature of the so-called impersonals 
interests alike the philosopher and the philologian : these expressions seem to 
present an exception to the law of logic, which requires each judgment to consist 
of two members, and to the syntactical rule that each sentence should consist of 
subject and predicate. The writer discussed the several theories upon the subject : 
(1) that, of the defenders of the notion that a subject is contained in the imper- 
sonals (Ueberweg, Lotze, Prantl, Bergmann, and Wundt) ; (2) that of those who 
hold that there is no subject contained in the impersonals, some of whom go so 
far as to require a revision of the laws of logic concerning the nature of a judg- 
ment (Herbart, Trendelenburg, Miklosich, Marty, Heyse, Grimm, Benfey) ; (3) 
that of Paul and others, who hold an intermediate position, making a distinction 
between the psychological and the logical subjects of a sentence. The writer 
aimed to supplement Sigwart's discussion, made from the point of view of logic, 
by considerations drawn from linguistics, and maintained that all impersonal con- 
structions involve the same subject which meets all cases, though not expressed. 
Many illustrations, drawn especially from the German, were presented. 

16. The Authorship of Lucian's Cynicus, by Josiah Bridge, Ph. D., 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

The aim of this paper was to show, first, that Fritzsche's statement 1 that the 
same man could not have written the Fugitivi and the Cynicus is incorrect; 
secondly, that Lucian did write the Cynicus. 

1 Edit. II. 3, p. 335. 
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True Cynicism was to Lucian the highest type of Philosophy (v. the Demonax, 
and cf. Trajectus 7 with Fug. 5). The mass of Cynics of Lucian's day were 
to him false Cynics. The same man could attack these, as in the Fugitivi, and 
defend Cynicism, as in the Cynicus. As far as concerns the argument, Lucian 
might have written the Cynicus. 

But the language of the Cynicus is not Lucian's. Du Soul contends that 
almost the opening words, kS^v $x €iV > could not have been written by Lucian, 
since Cynics in his day were iv XPV KCKappfoou But in every passage where 
Cynics' hair is expressly mentioned the hair is long. The one exception (Fug. 
27) is only an apparent exception ; there Cantharus, a Cynic, is spoken of as iv 
Xf>v Kovpiav. But Cantharus in Thrace is said to have turned Stoic (Fug. 31), 
and Stoics unquestionably were iv xp$ KtKapfitvoi (Her mot 18, Bis ace. 20). 

A striking variance from Lucian's style is the frequent repetition of the first 
word iii a clause (cf. cc. 5, 8, 16) /leading to the inference that if Lucian really 
wrote the Cynicus he was imitating some one in this. Dio Chrysostom bears 
marked resemblance to our Cynic, both in manner of life and in style, to such 
an extent that some of the Cynic's expressions may easily have been based on 
passages in Dio's orations (cf. especially Or. 72 with the Cynicus). It was main- 
tained that Lucian wrote the Cynicus to show that what he had hitherto been 
attacking in the Cynics was not their dress nor their life of self-denial; and that 
here as elsewhere airov$oy4\ou>s he uses the famous Dio for his mouthpiece. 

Remarks were made by Professors F. D. Allen and J. H. Wright. 

■ 

Professor Francis A. March, as Chairman of the Committee on the 
Reform of English Spelling, reported that no action had been taken 
by the Committee since the last report. There has been some 
correspondence in regard to the publication of a manual dictionary 
using the amended spellings. 

The report was accepted, and the Committee appointed in 1875 
was continued for another year. It* now consists of Messrs. March 
(chairman), W. F. Allen, Child, Lounsbury, Price, Trumbull, and 
Whitney. 

The report of the Committee to nominate Officers was presented, 
and adopted. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee the following gentlemen were elected officers of the 
Association for 1888-89 : — 

President, Professor Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass., and Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 
Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer, Professor John H. Wright 
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Additional members of the Executive Committee, — 

Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Dr. Julius Sachs, New York, N. Y. 

Professor William D. Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

■ 

The Committee appointed to propose time and place for the next 
meeting recommended that the Twenty-first Annual Session be held 
on the second Tuesday of July, 1889, either at Norwich, Conn., or 
at Easton, Pa., as might be hereafter determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

The report of the Committee to audit the Treasurer's accounts 
was presented, to the effect that the accounts had been examined 
and found correct. 

On motion of Professor W. C. Poland, a resolution was adopted 
as follows : — 

The American Philological Association desires to express its hearty thanks to 
the President and Faculty of Amherst College, for the use of the halls of the 
College for the meetings of the Association, and for the invitation to visit the 
buildings of the College; to Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Elwell for the kind reception 
given to the members in the chapter-house of the Psi Upsilon Society; and to 
Professor W. L. Montague and his associate teachers for the invitation to attend 
the lectures and other exercises of the Summer School of Languages. 

A letter was read from Professor Fisk B. Brewer, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
in which the suggestion was made that the members of the Associa- 
tion should prepare lists of new words, or of old words with new 
meanings, in use in various parts of the United States. 

The proposition was discussed by Professors F. A. March, F. D. 
Allen, I. H. Hall, and Dr. M. H. Morgan. It was then referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

1 7. Lex Curiata de Imperio, by Professor W. F. Allen, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. ; read by Professor J. M. Paton, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Mommsen, in his Rdmisches Staatsrecht (i. 50), takes the ground that the lex 
curiata de imperio did not confer a grant of power, but was of the nature of an 
obligatory act, binding the citizens to the recognition of an authority already 
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possessed by the magistrate. This view he supports both on general grounds, 
because it is not conceivable that the State should ever be left without some person 
competent to command its armies, and by the evidence of individual cases. As 
regards the first consideration, it is certain that the safety of the State would out- 
weigh all technical limitations of power; and that some practical method would 
be found to meet the emergency, just as in the case of a provincial army suddenly 
left without a commander, or the special authority vested in the consuls by the 
Senate, through the formula videant consults, etc. It may be doubted, however, 
whether this irregular exercise of the imperium was ever extended to the act of 
holding the comitia centuriata, which was an essential part of the constitutional 
machinery. * 

The only examples of importance adduced by Mommsen, are three in number. 
First, the consul Flaminius, B.C. 217, who entered upon his office at Ariminum, 
and of course could not have carried this law in person. Mommsen had himself 
held previously that the law could have been carried for him by his colleague, and 
this seems the most reasonable explanation of the case. Secondly, the consuls of 
B.C. 49, who found themselves at Thessalonica at the close of the year, with all 
the machinery of government, but without the formal possession of the imperium, 
which they had neglected to procure; they therefore were unable to have new 
consuls elected, but continued to exercise command, as proconsuls. This, of 
course, was no more irregular than their exercise of consular command the 
year before; but it seems to prove that the consular comitia could not be held 
without .the formal possession of the imperium. The third case is that of Appius 
Claudius, consul B.C. 54, who declared that he would go to his province, although 
he had not procured this law — that the law was opus, but was not necesse. 
Mommsen takes this declaration of Claudius as a correct expression of law : it 
seems to me rather to be a technical quibble devised to give color to an illegal act. 

To pass from theoretical considerations and particular instances, to legal state- 
ments: we have the strongest and most positive assertions of Livy (v. 52. 15), 
Cicero (leg. agr. ii. 11 and 12), and Dio Cassius (39. 19), to the effect that the 
military authority could not be legally exercised without the passage of this law. 
It is also explicitly stated (leg. agr. ii. 11. 26) that the object of the law was to 
enable the people to pass a second judgment upon the magistrates whom they had 
elected, from which it follows that without it their power would be incomplete. 

18. On the Identity of Words and the misapplication of the term 
"Cognate " to words that are identical, by Professor Lemuel S. Potwin, 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. ; read by Professor T. D. Seymour. 

Philology has much to do with the parentage and relationship of words. But 
this involves the question of identity. I open Skeat's Dictionary at the word 
" man." Of the eight words, under this, marked as " cognate," four appear to 
be the same word — " man." Shall the same sound, with the same meaning, be 
called a different word because uttered and written by a Swede or a Hollander, 
instead of an Englishman ? If not, shall we allow such variety in identity as to 
include all the eight " cognates," and say that the English man, the Latin mas, 
the Gothic manna, and the Sanskrit manu are one word? 
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In the strictest sense, every spoken word perishes in the utterance, and no two 
are the same. But common sense recognizes repeated and transmitted words as 
identical. The identity of words is like that of coins. You may identify a 
particular coin in order to determine ownership, but there is a broader identity 
that covers all the issues of one denomination. So you may identify a particular 
word, spoken at a certain time, in order to fix responsibility; but there is a 
broader identity that comprehends all the repetitions of a word, with all their 
variations, from its first utterance to the end of speech. 

What are the tests of this identity of words? Of course, all special tests are 
subject to the general principles that establish the division of languages into 
families; and the following remarks have particular reference to the Indo- 
European family. Subject to this condition, then, it should seem that the most 
complete proof of identity would be sameness both of sound and meaning, — it 
being understood that the history of the word endorses the sameness of meaning. 
But this principle is violated in every Dictionary that gives lists of " cognate n 
words from foreign languages. Are words that are identical in form and meaning 
to be pronounced kindred, simply because they are spoken in different countries? 
If so, why not words of different generations in the same country? Are the 
similar words of various nations analogues merely, like their flora and fauna? 
Unless we abandon the idea of the historical unity of language-families, we must 
believe that these so-called cognates are transmitted by voluntary imitation, what- 
ever lines of race or language they may cross. So long as they are plainly recog- 
nizable as the same in sound and meaning, their identity, in the ear of philology, 
ought not to be disputed. 

(2) A second point in regard to tests of identity is that considerable varia- 
tion in sound, or form, is compatible with identity. Illustrations : (a) Varieties 
of pronunciation in the same people at the same time, arising from differences of 
ear, vocal power, age, cultivation, etc. The word is identified whenever it is 
sufficiently expressed to be understood. 

(b) Borrowed words more or less changed in passing into a new language. 
If- the Latin a'er is the same word as the Greek a-f)p, why is not the English air 
the same also? Words in the same language change greatly without losing their 
identity. So may borrowed words. If surgeon is the same words as chirurgeon, 
why is not voyage the same as viaticum ? (r) Words not borrowed, unless it 
be in prehistoric times, but whose form and meaning indicate transmission from 
a single source. Here belong all those words whose variations are recognized by 
Grimm's Law. 

(3) A third point is that considerable variation in meaning is compatible with 
identity. The Oxford Dictionary gives sixteen meanings of the word " board." 
Webster gives twenty-one to "line." No one questions the identity of these 
words. Nor is it possible to lay down perfectly definite rules for the development 
of meaning. Since the days of lucus a non lucendo y there has been great prog- 
ress towards settled principles, but no rules can hedge the path of mental 
association closely enough to touch its every word. 

It will be seen that these principles leave ample room for the modification that 
a word may suffer from belonging to different nations and languages. It need 
not lose its identity in the mouth of new or strange speakers. We cannot admit, 
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therefore, as an additional test, that identical words must belong to the same 
language. 

Identity and derivation are mutually exclusive. If a word is derived from 
another, it is not the same as that other. Derivation creates new words. Identity 
declares that a word is not new. What is a new word? and how can derivation 
be distinguished from inflection? Is amator a distinct word from amare, but 
amas, amaverunt and the rest all one with amare f The legitimacy of a derived 
word is established by its equality with acknowledged pre-existing words. Amator 
is a new noun, if it can be shown to have all the rights and privileges of the 
old stock of accepted nouns. And this is shown by its possession of inflections. 
Amator becomes a source of relational forms; amas does not, but simply remains 
itself one of these forms. Identity has no quarrel with derivation in its business of 
creating new words. It does not claim that all words having a common root are 
identical. It follows the new-created words through all their change of sound 
and meaning, through all their periods of time, and their places of utterances, and 
marks them as the same. 

Further, derivation takes effect within the limits of a single language. It 
may be accomplished by formatives that are borrowed, as well as native, but the 
process itself is native. There are no formatives that merely make words the 
members of another language. Derivation belongs to the home-department of a 
language, but identity is both an internal and inter-lingual fact. This domestic 
character of derivation lends an inference for prehistoric language that bears 
upon the question of identity. Skeat's Dictionary, under the word " foot," gives 
nine cognate words, in as many languages, and all are said to be derived from 
the root pad, to go. No doubt they are so derived, ultimately, but not separately. 
It seems probable that the derivation took place in the parent language, or in 
some other single language, and that the new word was transmitted, with varia- 
tions, throughout the whole family. 

This question of identity brings up the distinction between "roots" and 
" words." In much of the language used about roots, it seems to be implied that 
a root is a sort of latent material for words, with no independent life of its own. 
When we claim identity for the words of different languages, we are met by " Oh, 
yes, they have the same root> but the words are different." A root is originally a 
word. Else it would never be the root of anything. A word descends to the 
place of a mere root when it has lost its independence through derivation, includ- 
ing composition. Thus, though stare is the same word as stand, it is a root only 
of the word constitution. Unless we are prepared to maintain that the least 
variety in pronunciation or inflection, in the transmission of words, destroys their 
identity, then the Greek iro5 and the Latin ped are the same word ; — not the 
same to a proof-reader, but the same to a philologist. If they are not, then the 
Old English cu, and the Yankee caow, and the proper cow are not the same word. 
They are but cognate, and have the same root. 

The foregoing discussion ought to give some light on the proper use of the 
term "cognate" or "kindred." Its application to identical words in different 
languages arose, probably, from its use in designating peoples and nations. 
These are kindred by birth. Languages, too, may be called kindred, if they are 
of common origin, as shown by their structure, whether spoken by kindred or 
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not It is very natural to call identical words " kindred " merely because they 
are spoken by kindred peoples, but the usage is without foundation in reason. 
As well say that the coins that pass current among kindred nations are themselves 
cognate. 

There is, however, a legitimate use of the term as applied to words derived^ 
instead of words transmitted. Thus all the numerous words derived from the 
root sta are cognate, but not the various forms representing the root itself. These 
are identical. These are the parent; the cognates are the offspring; and one 
may, if he can, mark the different degrees of relationship with the accuracy of 
the old Roman law, by counting the steps up to, and down from, the common 
ancestor. 

Remarks were made upon the paper by Professor F. A. March 
and Dr. George M. Richardson. 

The following papers, in the absence of the writers, were read by 
title : — 

19. The Locality of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, by Professor W. 
F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

The locality of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, in which the Roman army under 
Varus sustained a crushing defeat, a.d. 9, has been recently discussed by Momm- 
sen {Die Oertlichkeit der VarusscJUacht> 1885) and Knoke {Die Kriegsziige des 
Germanicus, 1887). Mommsen places it at Barenau, north of Osnaburg, chiefly 
on the ground of a large number of coins found in that neighborhood; Knoke 
places it, for strategic reasons, at Iburg, south of Osnaburg. The old theory, that 
it was at Detmold, where a monument has been erected in honor of Arminius, 
has now been generally abandoned, and will be presently shown to be impossible. 
Another view, especially advocated by Essellen {Das Varianische Schlachtfeld itn 
Xreise Beckum, 1874), places it in the forest, of Havixbrock, in the district of 
Beckum, near Hamm. 

A clear idea of the country, at some point within which the battle took place, 
is necessary to the discussion of the question. This is the country between the 
Weser and Rhine, two rivers which at this point run nearly parallel, about a 
hundred English miles apart. About half way between the two rivers, and 
parallel with them, runs the Ems, a much shorter stream ; and south of the Ems, 
and nearly at right angles with the other rivers, flows the Lippe, rising in the 
Osning range of mountains near the Weser, and emptying into the Rhine near 
Dusseldorf. The valley of this river affords a direct route to the valley of the 
Weser, through the pass in the Osning at Detmold. This valley served, there- 
fore, as the natural line of communication between the Roman base of opera- 
tions upon the Rhine and the posts upon the Weser: the principal station of 
Lower Germany, Castra vetera^ was opposite the mouth of the Lippe, while the 
principal Roman fortress in Germany, Aliso, was upon this river, probably at the 
confluence of the Ahse, near Hamm. Ad caput Lupiae fluminis (Veil. Pat. ii. 
105) Tiberius had his winter quarters, A.D. 4. A military road was laid out up 
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the valley of the Lippe, crossing the Osning range at Detmold, into the valley of 
the Weser. 

The valley of the Lippe was regularly employed by Drusus and the other 
earlier commanders for the purpose of their military campaigns. Germanicus, 
however, in his campaigns of 15 and 16, chose another route, by which he could 
have the advantage of water transportation; making his way from the Rhine 
through the aestuaries and lagoons of the Low Countries to the Ems, and thus 
making the Ems his basis of operations. In the campaign of 15 he followed the 
Ems up to the country of the Bructeri, near Munster, and from this point visited 
the battle-ground of Varus (Tac. Ann. i. 60). The following year" he crossed 
from the Ems to the Weser at a point lower down; and in this campaign, 
although he must have passed very near Barenau, he makes no mention of the 
battle-field, — a strong argument against Mommsen's view. 

The fact that, when on the upper Ems, he was near (haud proctd) the battle- 
field, appears to exclude Barenau, and certainly excludes Detmold, but lends itself 
easily to either Iburg or Beckum. The circumstances of his visit to the locality 
the next year (Tac. Ann. ii. 7) point decisively to Beckum. Hearing that a fort 
(no doubt Aliso) upon the Lippe was besieged by the Germans, he marched 
against them from the Rhine with six legions. The enemy slipped away at 
his approach, but first threw, down the mound which he had built the year 
before in memory of the legions of Varus, as well as the altar to Drusus : neqtu 
Caesar i copiam pugnae opsessores fecere, adfamam adventus eius dilapsi : tumu- 
lum tamen nuper Variants legionibus structum et vete'rem aram Druso sitam 
disiecerani. The pluperfect disiecerant shows that they did this before their 
retreat, and that the altar and the mound were near the fort upon the Lippe. 
From this it follows with certainty that the Teutoburg Forest was near the 
Lippe : a conclusion with which the locality of Iburg, as well as of Barenau, is 
inconsistent, while Detmold is excluded by the proximity to the Ems. 

These strategic reasons are all that deserve consideration in the study of the 
question. The description of the ground given by Dio Cassius (56, 20) is vague 
at best, and would probably apply to fifty places within the region in question. 
All ancient historians are deficient in the capacity — an exceedingly rare one — 
of describing accurately and intelligibly the physical features of a battle-field or 
any similar ground. Dio speaks, it is true, of mountains and ravines (tfprj koX 
<papzyy68ri kcl\ bu<&fia\a) ; and the country about Beckum is not mountainous, but 
consists of a succession of hills and gullies, well suited to an ambuscade. The 
only contemporary writer who speaks of the affair, Velleius Paterculus (ii. 119), 
makes no mention of mountains or even hills: his words are inclusus si/vis 
paludibus insidiis. 

20. Observations on the Fourth Eclogue of Vergil, by Professor 
W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

This Eclogue, unlike the remaining nine, has little in common with the pasto- 
rals of Theocritus, except, perhaps, casual references to a few rural scenes. In 
this respect Vergil has departed from his master and has adopted a style peculiarly 
his own, which in some respects transcends bucolic limits. 
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For glow of imagery and exaggerated effusion it stands alone. Between the 
human and the divine, there is more of the latter than of the former. It is a 
remarkable production, abounding in passages of striking resemblance to many 
of the old Messianic prophecies. There is just enough of the maze about it to 
confuse the reader and make it doubtful on his part as to the poet's real design. 

The date of this poem is said to be about 40 B.C., during the consulship of 
Asinius Pollio, a friend of the poet. To him. also he was indebted for the restora- 
tion of his property, previously confiscated by an order of Augustus. In view of 
this circumstance many critics have supposed that Vergil testifies his gratitude to 
Pollio by dedicating these lines to his unborn son, and that v. 1 7, . 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem, 

confirms the theory. 

The writer took exception to this view, asserting there is nothing in the line to 
support it, as the subject of reget is not expressed and is likewise indefinite; that 
the prediction was not fulfilled, as the son of Pollio died in infancy; and if he 
had lived, it could not have been fulfilled, as the description, taking the Eclogue 
as a whole, was not only inapplicable to " the consular dignity of Pollio," but to 
mortals generally. It was true that the golden age was earnestly looked for, and 
that the theme of the poet was the age of peace, and as a result exaggerated 
descriptions and highly colored expressions followed as it were from necessity. 
As proof many passages from the poets were cited. 

Many of the theories held by scholars were briefly discussed, and the view 
advanced by a few that Vergil wrote under inspiration was objected to. The 
writer held that Vergil probably had some knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures, as 
the Jews were quite widely spread over the Roman Empire about this time, and 
the Old Testament Scripture had become largely known to Gentile as well as Jew. 
There seems to have been a general belief that a Messiah would come into the 
world, and it is not unlikely that the poet may have shared this belief; 

The ground of this statement was based mainly upon the resemblances existing 
between passages in the Eclogue and the language of the prophet Isaiah, espe- 
cially the eleventh chapter of his prophecies. Other Scripture was also cited and 
compared with the more striking parts of the Eclogue (notably Gen. iii. 15; Eccl. . 
iv. 24, etc.). 

The writer held that neither coincidences nor the images employed by Hesiod 
and the poets generally descriptive of the golden age could be regarded as sufficient 
to explain these marvellous passages. There seems to be an intentional obscurity, 
which makes the meaning of the poet difficult to understand and renders a clear 
exposition impossible. If we accept in explanation Vergil's acquaintance with 
the Sibylline books of Alexandrian manufacture, then we must conclude that 
those books reflected Jewish ideas largely. 

The writer also held the theory " that reference is made to the expected offspring 
of Octavianus and Scribonia " to be untenable; likewise, "that the child referred 
to was the son of Antony and Octavia " to be without support. In the first place, 
the child of Octavianus and Scribonia was the wicked and disreputable Julia; in 
the second place, it is highly improbable that Vergil would make the child of a 
subordinate person the redeemer of the Roman world. Then, too, Antony was 
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the rival of Augustus, and one whom Vergil would hardly have complimented in 
this way at the expense of his friend and patron. 

If any compliment at all was intended in this poem, the writer suggested the 
preferable one among various views, the name of Marcellus, the son of Octavia 
by her former husband of the same name (Aen. vi. 86 1 sqq.). He was born 
during the consulship of Pollio, was adopted by Augustus, and was intended by 
him to be his successor. Vergil pays him a glowing tribute in the sixth book of 
the Aeneid. 

Adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

i. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed bv the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published "Proceedings" of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
eighteen volumes of Transactions : — 

1869-1870. — Volume L 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with birws and 

oif pf\. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : Contributions to Creole Grammar. 

Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume IL 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 

1872. — Volume m. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupf of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in c£a>. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J.: On Koch's treatment of the Celtic- element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm's law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874. —Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (X 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. B. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek conditional sentences. 
Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D. : *iWi or 6i<r*t — natural or conventional? 

Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. — Volume VX 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. :' On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem " The Owl 

and the Nightingale." 

Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume VTL 

Gildersleeve, 8. L. : On tt with the future indicative and 4dy with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humphreys, M. W, : On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and u. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877.— Volume VUI. 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of &$. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann's theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of Salamis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the Kurenberg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 

Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878.— Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus, 
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Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878, 

1879.— Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XL 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 
Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination un. 
Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 
Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. • 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 
Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 
Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 
Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881.— Volume XII. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -<r«* in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 

1882. — Volume Xm. 

Hall, I. H. : The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883.— Volume XIV. 

Merriam, A. C. : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria* 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The development of thtf Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul 

Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H. C G. : Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex 

changes. 
Warren, M. : On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 

Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885.— Volume XVL 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D. : Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the Ttpdtdpoi to the Tlpwrdvas in the Attic BovKif. 

Perrin, B. : Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B. : The appeal 'to sight in Greek tragedy, 

Seymour, T. D. : The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G. : A study of Dinarchus. 
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The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are dis- 
tributed gratis upon application until they are out of print. 

Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given 
to the authors for distribution. 

The " Transactions /or" any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 

The Transactions for 1869 and 1870 form Volume I. 
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The Transactions for 1887 form Volume XVIII. 

" 1888 " " XIX. 

The price of these volumes is £2.00 apiece, except Volume XV., 
for which $2.50 is charged. The first two volumes will not be sold 
separately. 

Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets for Public Libraries. 

Single complete sets of the Transactions (Volumes I.-XVIII.) 
will be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at twenty-five 
dollars a set. 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholar- 
ship. 
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